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FOR INDIGESTION 
Use Horsfords Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. W. W. GARDNER, Springfield, Mass., 
says. ‘*I value it as an excellent preventative 
of indigestion, and a pleasant acidulated drink 
when properly diluted with water, and sweet- 
ened.” 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 
1406 CHESTNUT STREET. 
SPECTACLES, 


EYE GLASSES, 
THERMOMETERS. 





Publisher's Department. 


*,* WITH other kind words added to a business 
letter, a subscriber in western New York, says thus: 
“*T greatly enjoy reading the INTELLIGENCER ; there 
is so much that is uplifting and encouraging . . . 
so much that is of vital importance not only to our 
Society, but to the world at large. I have 
passed my 76th birth-day; have been a reader of 
the INTELLIGENCER thirty years, and of the JouRNAL 
during the time of its [separate] publication ; I do 
not feel that I can do without the paper while I am 
able to read anything.”’ 


*,* READING matter intended for any particular 
issue must reach us by Third-day at noon. We ex- 
pect to have the paper completed at that time, and 
can, of course, only insert then matters of urgency. 
Advertisements may be inserted, if necessary, as 
late as Fourth-day morning. The paper is sent to 
press on Fourth-day at noon. 





N EXPERIENCED HOUSE - KEEPER, 
(Friend), wants position as housekeeper or 
companion, ——:. a servant is kept. Best 

reference. Address, P. O. Box 327, Bristol, Bucks 
County, Pa. 


OR RENT.—FOR THE SUMMER NEAR 
Swarthmore, a fully furnished house, abun- 
dance of fruitand shade. Spring Water and 

Electricity. Address No. 52, this i 


ELP FURNISHED.— MALE OR FEMALE, 
whiteor colored,—also married couples, for 
all kinds of work, city or country. Address 

JOHN 8TRINGHAM, 101 E. 86th 8t., New York City. 


ANTED.—A HOME IN THE COUNTRY 
with Friends, for a bright boy of ten years, 
to assist and go toschool. Address A., Box 

49, Norma, New Jersey. 


ANTED.—A PRINCIPAL FOR THE 
Friends’ School at Darby, Pa. Apply to 
MATILDA GARRIGUES, 525 N. 34th 8t., 

Philadelpnia, Clerk of Committee. 


ANTED, BY TWO “ELDERLY PEOPLE, A 
person, preferably a Friend, to take care of 
two horses, carriage, etc , and in summer- 

time a lawn; must be careful driver. Please state 
qualifications and salary in addition to board and 
lodging. Address No. 54, this Office. 


ANTED. — YOUNG WOMEN OF GOOD 
health, over twenty-one, to enter the Train- 
ing School for Nurses of the West Philadel. 

hia Hospital for Women. Apply to the Superin- 
tendent, 4085 Parrish Street, West Philadelphia. — 


- ANTED.—IN A FRIENDS’ FAMILY OF 
three in Tioga, a middle-aged woman to 
assist in household duties and plain sew- 

ing. Address H. 8. F., this office. 


Asheville, N. C. 


Fine location, pleasant rooms, furnace, fire-places 
and bath rooms. Terms moderate. For fu par- 
ticulars address 

ELIZABETH C. SATTERTHWAIT, 
110 Sunset Drive. 




















~ Three Special Things in Shoes. 


Women’s Long Oxfords. 
Reduced trom $2 and $2.50. 
Children’s and Misses Shoes: 
Sizes 5 to ia Reduced to 
* 8 to 10% 
oe 1l to 2 “ 
Boys’ Calf Laced : 
Sizes 11 to2 Reduced to 


“9% to5 “ 


Our qualities too well known to need comment. | 


47 N. Thirteenth 8t. 
(Below Arch.) 


DUTCHER, 





J.T. JACKSON & CO, 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT Sr., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETU., 


ETC. 





Young Friends’ Association. 


The next regular meeting of The Young Friends’ 
Association will be held Second-day evening, 
Fourth month 13th, at 8 p. m , in the Lecture Room 
at 15th and Race Streets. 

PROGRAM, 
1. “JosEPH SMITH.” 
Paper by Professor Arthur Beardsley. 
2. ‘*THE TRAVELS OF GEORGE Fox.” 


Talk by Alice N. Townsend Illustrated with 
a number of lantern slides. 


All interested are invited to attend. 


Alfred L. Sellers, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 


With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St, 


CAROLINE RAU, ™ Fone 


Plain [iillinery. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


FOR RENT. 


New ten-room furnished Cottage, at Ocean City, 
N.J. Bath, electric light, large porches, and all 
conveniences. One block from surf, three from 
station. Address ‘‘ J.,” 343 E. Biddle St., West Ches- 


ter, Pa. a 
FOR SALE OR RENT, 


On Summit Avenue, 10 minutes’ walk southward 
from Primos Station, Media Railroad, midway be- 
tween Lansdowne and Swarthmore, two houses, 10 
and 11 rooms, with conveniences, stables, and 1 acre 
each ; shade and fruit. Also, for sale at the same 
place, desirable building lots by the foot or acre. 
Also, for sale 12-room house and large lot 104 W. 
Front 8t.. Media, opposite Court House square. 
Steam and Trolley Roads. 

T. H. SPEAKMAN, 26 N. 7th St., Phila. 


BONDS 


Atlantic City (N. J.) Gold 
Altoona (Pa.) 
Duquesne (Pa.) 
Allentown & Bethlehem Rapid Transit Co. 
lst Mortgage Gold (choice underlying lien) 6’s. 


Prices and full particulars on application. 


HEYL & MAJOR, Bankers and Brokers, 
421 Chestnut St., Phila. (Philad’a Bank Building.) 


REMOVAL. 


J. C. HARMAN, 
Umbrellas, Canes, and Lamp Shades, 


Repairing and Covering a Specialty. 
Formerly 1342 Chestnut St, 


Now, 1322 CHESTNUT STREET. 














An Invitation. 


| Please inspect our seven floor-loads of furniture 
before spring buyers break the completeness 
of the exhibit. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Under care of Friends. Fuli College Courses for 
oung men and young women, leading to Classical, 
eering, Scientific, and Literary degrees Ma- 
chine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For cata- 
logue and particulars, address 


CHARLES DgGARMO, Ph.D., President. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High ——. 

and College Preparato! 

Send for catalogue con ng par 

ticulars, references, and lettens 

parents. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, Lone ISLAND. 





A Boarding and Da 
new building with m 
erected, givi 
school is under the care of Friends, and the 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined. Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition. $150 per school year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
by Long Island Railroad. 

For further particulars, address 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, XN. Zs 


School for both sexes. A 
ern conveniences has been 
increased accommodations. The 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeti 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. stu- 
dents admitied whenever there are vacancies. Send 
for = LOUIS B. AMBLER, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
OYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontsz, 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A aes for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase rly Mee’ g - 


ing is new and much en 
Pre’ fe _—> "odie ealthfull d 
pares for ness or ege. y an 
tly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN! 
Chappaqua, 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PENNA. 
Under the eare of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of und; thirteen teachers ; 
Classical, an Literary courses, preparin. for col- 
ae business ; biological, chemical, and physical 
laboratories ; manual aes in wood and metal 
work. For Catalogue, add 

GEO. L. L. MARIS, Principal. — 


Scientific, 


THE BRITISH FRIEN D. 


The Monthly Journal of the Society of Friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland, chiefly devoted to the 
promulgation of Spiritual Truth. 

Edited by William Edward lurner, Birkenhead, 
England. Payments direct. 

Price 6s. 6d. ($1.75) per annum, post free. 
scriptionsand advertisements invited. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordiall 
invited to avail themselves of the facilities afford 
those from without the city and young Friends 
: boarding in the city being pa rly desired to 

0 80. 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS 


Sub- 





| 
; 
Principal, sé 
Pa. 
or 
pages 
instructors. 
The Critic 


heightening.” 
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IvoRY SOAP 


99*tioo% PURE 


“A good complexion needs no artificial toning or 
Use a pure soap like the Ivory and 


leave nature to do the rest. 


Tre Procter & Gawace Co., Cin'ti. 


furnace. 


THE 


CHALFONTE 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


house ; quiet, comfort, 
as THE CHALFONTE gives. 
is sent free on request. 


Southern Heroes” 
The Friends in War Time.” 


Illustrated, gilt top,: fine paper, large 8vo., 500 


“ This work deserves the attention of all who be- 
lieve in the principles of peace as taught by Christ, 
as well as by those who hope that fuiure ages will 
abolish the soldier and his trade from the earth.” — 


Price reduced to $2.50, postpaid. 
Send for agency, circulars, or the book, to 


F. G. CARTLAND, 


106 Montgomery Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 





JUST ISSUED. 


“Biographical Sketch of Louisa J. Roberts” 


with extracts from her Journal and selections 
from her writings. 


12mo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. 
Price, $1.25, postage 10 cents extra. 


For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


Or JOHN L. GRIFFEN, 
143 W. 69th Street, New York City, N. Y. 





Bi-Centennial Anniversary of the Friends’ 


1695 Meeting-House 1895 


at Merion, Pennsylvania. 


Just a for the Committee. 
Illustrated with six pictures of old Meeting-houses. 
Board Binding. 

Price, 25 cents; mailed for 30 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


ND THOSE OF OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS AT GOOD SALARIES 


ESTABLISHED 188 


AMP BRINGS OUR CAT. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


The Aquarille, 


IN THE SPRING 
A JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE 


will heat entire residence with half the fuel of a 
Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 
50 Beekman Street, 


New York City. 


A house whose guests come back 
again and again—a home. 

Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 
grate fires, hot sea-water baths in the 


luxury, Aeal/th,—these are what such a seaside home 


A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, 
It will help to decide. E. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Open all the year. 


Tennessee Avenue, near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


eee Weekly Rates. 
ted Throughout. 


M. E. & H. M. HUMPTON. 
The Melos, TELEPHONE 224, 


Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Well Managed. 
Comfortable. 
Homelike. 





Convenient to both depots. 
Near the Beach. 
Open all the year. 


ELIZABETH L WEBSTER, Proprietor. 


The Revere, 


ATLANTIC CITY, 


Much Improved. 
Newly Furnished 





NEW JERSEY. 


Comfortably Heated. 
Moderate Rates. 


The Pennhurst, Sun Parlor. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Ocean End of Michigan Avenue. 
Elevator. 
Steam Heat. 
Home Comforts 


JAMES HOOD. 
The Whittier, Senate tes 


South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
from the Beach. 
A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
She Noth Bienen Be Ph to'serving families. Office, 


, Philadel 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
ae hate 
Counties. 
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) ; ” And how that some had gone to these wild hills 
A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. Making new converts to the gospel truth 
XIV. Whom they were to confirm. 


THe Light Within which George Fox preached is an | s bas vis ee “ after hill acd passed 
: “2 a . | ntil at length, just at the mountain’s foot 
emanation from God in the soul of man, by His power and oes Seater ' 
~ . os 7. They saw below them fair Samaria, 
spirit; and He everywhere, for in Him we live, and move 


Its many gardens spread into the vale 
and have our being. Evias HIcks. With olive trees and cedars fair to see, 


ener Aglow in tender light of setting sun. 


SIMON THE SORCERER. They reached the quiet town at length 


d : And through its narrow, winding streets 

[Read at the after-meeting Conference, Park Avenue, Baltimore, Sensis ee Sha Dinah slain aia f 
Second month 23, 1896.] Sought the kind friend whose hospitable roo 

GOLDEN TEXT. Should shield them from the heavy dews of night. 

Thou hast thought to obtain the gift of God with money. Thou hast aanate 
neither part nor lot in this matter: for thy heart is not right before The sun once more had run his fervid course 
God.—Acts 8: 20, 21. Th And cast his golden circle round the earth, 

e sun, 


one es in a te And once more tended towards the glowing west 
at at high noon had shot its hercest rays, Gilding the hill-tops as he passed, 


oa _ a Lane - oe ce ig When in the streets of the Samaritan town 
ee rang ae ee Wen Se A crowd had gathered from both near and far ; 


Closed in the view. ; 
For rumor, active then as now, 
Along the rough and stony road 


: Had whis d that t f t 
That wound among the bleak Samaritan hills ey ee er ae ee ee ee 
. : Had journeyed thither from Jerusalem 
Two travelers picked their way. They looked T. f : 
i © speak to all the converts in the town. 
As though the journey had been long ; : ; 
: These gathered in one place with one accord 
And as they reached the crest of each low hill iy a 
Th d with +f th ‘cht And listened to the Apostles’ earnest words, 
7" —= er eae ay aa As they insist that each one must repent 
Their journey’s end. ; ; 
And lead a different life. 
The one, the elder, short and strong, ‘ . 
: Then laying hands on each new convert’s head 
With eagle eye and sunburnt, honest face, : 
7 And breathing forth a fervent prayer for strength, 
Peter by name, strode sturdily along : . 
, : 2 ‘ The apostles, gazing upwards towards heaven, 
As if the miles were playthings to his strength, te ; : 
s Felt the Divine thrill which only prophets know, 
The other, John, slender and tall and fair, ieee 
: And the Holy Spirit fell on all. 
And not of sturdy build, but one las 
y Each one to whom the Heavenly Spirit came, 
Who seems to think much less of earth than heaven— : 3 ; ® ; 
SBE ; Himself to be a child of God believed, 
For in his face there shone a beauteous light 
And henceforth none could take away 
That was the outward semblance of the soul poe s ; 
oe His gift of sonship or his hope of heaven. 
That glowed within. 
One man stood by whom Philip’s voice had touched 
Who, half converted, stood among the rest, 
Simon, the Sorcerer, who, till recently, 
Has swayed Samaria with deceptive art. 
He now must own a greater art than his 
But knew it not to be the might of God ; 
And so he said, ‘‘ Give me the power, O men, 
That whosoever may be touched by me 
May have the Holy Spirit. Here is gold! ’’ 
But Peter hurt that anyone would try 
To purchase love with lucre, now burst forth : 
“‘ Thy money perish with thee, wicked man, 
And then they spoke of Pentecost Thou canst not buy the gift of God with gold ! 
And how the Spirit filled the souls of all— He who repents and turns away from sin, 
Jew and Gentile, both the bond and free, Who from his soul removes all thought of self, 
Receiving the full measure of the gift. Who seeks his faults out, one by one, 
They spoke of Stephen, too, the noble seer, And stamps them rudely in the dust, 
Him the earliest martyr ; like the one Who hold down selfish instincts with his will, 
Who on the cross had yielded up his life, Who shuns all deeds of darkness and of sin 
Praying that those who stoned him unto death And turns his face towards heaven and the light, 
Have not the error charged to their account. Who tramples down the beast within himself 
Saul’s bitter persecution of the saints, they said, And turns to works of purity and love— 
Had scattered far and wide the faithful men To such a man the spirit freely comes 
Who held to Jesus and the Way ; And guides him toward Heaven and his God. 





And as they walked they spoke 

Of those great happenings of which 

They amongst others had been witnesses. 

Spoke of the Master and his life and works 

And of his final death upon the cross. 

How they had-sorrowed, lost to joy and hope, 

Until the day when Jesus came to them 

And opened to their minds the glorious truth, 

And promised that the Comforter would come ; 

Nor would he leave them without hope, — 
“Lo! I am with you till the end of time! ’’ 
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But Simon, none of this hast thou ; 

Repent, therefore, lest many fearful ills 

May fall upon thy head and thou be crushed 
Beneath the weight of woe.’’ 


But John, on whom the Master's spirit fell 

More fully than on others of the Twelve, 

Rested his hand full gently on the arm 

Of the now trembling man, who prayed 

That all these threatened evils might not come, 

And softly fell the sweet tones of his voice : 
“* My comrade, would our Master thus 

Have answered such a man ? 

Dost thou not bear in mind the times 

When Judas, in his wretched greed of gold, 

Would scarce yield up the meagre sum 

To buy the portion needed for our food, 

How gently would our Master’s accents fall 

Even on him who should a traitor prove ? 

And dost thou bear in mind the vivid scene 

When rulers of the Pharisees brought forth 

A woman taken in the very act of sin, 

And he was asked to judge her there, 

How gently did he speak to those who blamed, 

And also unto her. His words 

Were wise and reached their evil hearts, 

But there was naught of anger in his tones. 

Simon, thy sorceries must cease, 

And if thou turn to God he will forgive 

And thou shalt be an instrument of good. 


‘*? Tis true the gift of God is free 
And only comes to those who, pure in heart, 
Rest all their faith in him 
Who doeth all things well. 
To him the Spirit comes, with him it dwells, 
Who, seeking first the kingdom, leaves the world, 
With all its cares and strife and victories, 
And opening wide the windows of his soul 
Trusts in the Father’s love.” 
O. EDWARD JANNEY. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE INTEGRITY OF QUAKERISM. 
THE statement is frequently made in the press and from 
the platform that these ‘‘end of the century days’’ are 
witnessing the gradual breaking down of the sectarian 
walls that separate the various churches, and the gradual 
adoption of one general all-embracing faith or creed by 


all, or nearly all, the branches of the Christian Church. It 
is asserted that the movement toward unity of faith and | 


practice has made great progress during recent years, and 
that the early years of the coming century will see the 


grand consummation of this tolerant, Catholic spirit in | 


the practical union of all religions. 

It is perhaps true that the recent past has seen some 
modification of old-fashioned sectarian bitterness and in- 
tolerance, and it is greatly to be desired that still further 
lessening of sectarianism may come rapidly in the near 
future. 
advocate church unity are not carried away by their own 
hopeful natures when they prophesy a speedy realization 
of their dream; in this instance, as in so many others, 
doubtless, ‘‘ the wish is father to the thought,’’ and both 
will be disappointed by the event. 

In the same connection it is frequently said that the 
other branches of the Christian Church are approaching 
more and more closely the position so long occupied by 
the Society of Friends ; that our faith and principles are 
being more and more fully appreciated by church mem- 
bers ; and that the lines of difference that formerly ex- 


But it may well be questioned whether those who | #! . : 
| tion—shuts its doors, so far as active, voting, member- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


isted are fast disappearing. There is possibly a measure 
of truth in these statements, but it is doubtless true also 
that they are seriously overestimated, and again the wish 
that it may be so leads to the thought that it isso. Within 
the past few months there have been several indications 
that the principles and faith of Friends are but slightly 
apprehended, and still less slightly appreciated, by mem- 
bers of other Christian churches, and this too in localities 
where Friends are quite numerous. It is well for us to 
take note at times that the trend of church thought is not 
altogether in our direction, and as evidence of this the 
following incidents are referred to : 

In a country town not many miles from the Quaker 
City, where a large number of Friends reside, a bitter 


| personal attack was made in a public newspaper by a 


ministers of one of the leading Christian denominations 
upon one of the best-known and most highly-esteemed 
ministers of our branch of the Society of Friends. The 
person making the attack seemed to exhaust his command 
of vituperative language in denouncing the views ex- 
pressed, or said to have been expressed, by our Friend. 
He had not even heard the address of which he complained 


| so bitterly, but based his attack entirely upon a news- 


paper report. The friends of our minister rallied to his 
defense, and the party who began the attack was com- 
pletely answered. Throughout the controversy, which 
lasted for several weeks, our minister remained absolutely 
silent, making no attempt to reply to the personal at- 
tack made upon him,—thus exhibiting his loyalty to, and 
imitation of, his Master, who ‘‘ when he was reviled, re- 
viled not again.’’ 

About the same time, in another country town, onlya 
few miles from the Quaker City, a little paper issued by 
one of the leading denominations was distributed pretty 
generally, and reached quite a number of our Friends. 
One of the articles of this paper was on the subject of 
Baptism, and the writer, not content with expressing his 


| peculiar views as to the absolute necessity of outward 


water baptism as essential to salvation, referred to the 


| Society of Friends by name, an illustration of the grave 


danger of the lack of this outward material symbol of 
Baptism. Not only did he intimate that to us salvation 
was very doubtful, but he made the direct statement that 
those who had not been outwardly baptized ‘‘ were living 
like beasts.’’ 

It would no doubt be impossible to induce a person 
who could thus write to review his ground and examine 
his authority for his faith in baptism ; but it would seem 
fitting to ask such a one, so strenuous about the outward 
observance of a rite which Jesus never performed, why 
he and other members of his church do not observe the 
outward rite of washing of feet, which Jesus did perform 
and most strictly enjoined his followers to do also. If 
one rite can be ignored by him, why not the other as 
well ? 

When we recall that such incidents as the above have 
occurred during the past year, and also remember that 
the great organization whose special field of work is 
among young men,—the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 


ship is concerned, to our young men, on the ground 
that our religious faith is not good enough for such mem- 
bership ; [and substantially the same thing is done by the 
Society of Christian Endeavor ;] when these and other 
similar facts are considered, they make the day of real 
church union and the tearing down of sectarian walls 
seem a great way off. It is true the ideal is one worth 
working for, and it should be our aim to work for it ; but 
we should not deceive ourselves by the promise of some- 
thing that is still very, very far off. 





The duty of our Religious Society in these circum- 
stances is simply to be true to itself and its own princi- 
ples, and this is likewise the highest duty of each of our 
members. We should realize what integrity to our own 
convictions implies. We should try to live in entire cor- 
respondence with our own original principles, and not 
try to see how nearly we can approach the religious views 
of others. While being willing to join with others in all 
forms of good work, so far as we may be permitted to do 
so, we should still remember that we can best help the 
world by being true to the old, vital, ever-essential prin- 
ciples of Quakerism. We should try to know the reasons 
for the faith that is in us, so that we may intelligently 
present it to others, and also hold it understandingly our- 
selves. Above all we should remember that, as Friends, 
we are not followers of any man or any set of men, but 
that our first allegiance is due to Him, who is the Light, 
the Truth, and the Way. 

** Let us then be what we are, and say what we think, 
and in all things 


Hold ourselves loyal to Truth, and the sacred profes- 
sions of Friendship.”’ 


Third month 21, 1896. I. R. 


FARRAR ON SCRIPTURE INTERPRETATION. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 


THE question may be asked, says Canan Farrar, ‘‘ ‘ How 
can the Bible have been liable to agelong misapprehen- 
sions, if it be a divine revelation?’’’ The answer to 
this, he declares, ‘‘ is very simple. (1) The Bible is not 
so much a revelation as the record of a revelation, and 
the inmost and most essential truths which it contains 
have happily been placed above the reach of Exegesis 
[interpretation] to injure, being written also in the books 
of Nature and Experience, and on the tables, which can- 
not be broken, of the heart of man. (2) The agelong 
misinterpretations of the Bible are no more a disproof of 
its divine authority than are the agelong misinterpreta- 
tions of Nature any disproof of its [Nature’s] divine 
creation. God is patient, because eternal, and 
man who is slow to learn spiritual truths, is still slower to 
unlearn familiar errors. Being men, and not angels, it is 
by a ladder that we must mount step by step. 

(3) And, explain or illustrate the fact as we may, a fact 
it is. ‘Twenty doctors,’ said Tyndale!, ‘expound one 
text twenty ways.’ The last revision of the Bible 
has once more reminded us that many passages and hun- 
dreds of expressions which have been implicitly accepted 
by generations, and quoted as the very word of God, 
were in fact the erroneous translations of imperfect read- 
ings. If the vast majority of Christians have always had 
to be content with a Bible which is in so many instances 
inaccurately copied or wrongly translated, it is not aston- 
ishing that they should also have had to put up witha 
Bible which in many instances has been wrongly ex- 
plained. But the loss is in no sense irreparable. 
It affects no single essential truth.”’ 

From the history of the experiences of mankind, in 
their attempts to explain the Scripture text, we are to 
draw positive, as well as negative lessons. It may show 
us, proceeds Canon Farrar, ‘‘the stagnation which 
poisons the atmosphere of theology, when Progress is 
violently arrested, and Freedom authoritatively sup- 


[{'William Tyndale, English reformer, 1484-1536, translator of the 
New Testament, and Pentateuch, into English. His final translation 
of the New Testament, 1534, formed the basis of the version of King 
James I., the so-called ‘‘ authorized version’’ of 1611. He was ar- 
rested in Holland for his pious work, at the instance of the English 


bishops, and after eighteen months’ imprisonment, strangled, and then 
burned at the stake. ] 
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pressed. It may show us the duty and the necessity of 
that tolerance against which, from the first century down 
to the present day, churches and theologians have so 
deeply and so continuously sinned. It may show us 
above all that the strength of the church is not to be 
identified with the continuance of methods which have 
been tried and found wanting, or with systems which 
have been condemned by the long results of time. Truth 
rests on something far different. It depends upon faithful- 
ness to the immediate teaching of Christ, and on obedi- 
ence to the continual guidance of his ever-present Spirit. 
The authority of Scripture can only be vindicated by the 
apprehension of its divinest elements. We cannot under- 
stand its final teaching except by recognizing the coér- 
dinate authority of Faith, and by believing that to us, as 
to the holy men of old, the Spirit still utters the living 
oracles of God. Many lessons have been derived from 
Scripture which are alien from the final teaching of the 
New Dispensation, but— 
** «One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world has never lost.’ ” 

These passages, certainly the Friendly reader will feel, 
are very striking. They are, in fact, the substance of the 
doctrine which we hold concerning the Scriptures,—that 
Truth depends upon faithfulness to the immediate teach- 
ing of the Divine, whether at that moment we are perus- 
ing the Bible, or are engaged otherwise ; that the lessons 
contained in Scripture must be accepted as they are 
opened to us; that we can only enter into their deeper 
meaning as we are enlightened by the Spirit which gave 
that meaning forth, and that to our age, as to all ages, 
the Divine revelation continues. These are all proposi- 
tions set forth again and again, by the early Friends, very 
clearly in the works of Penn and Barclay, and by many 
down to our own time. 

Canon Farrar explains that he has not undertaken, in 
these lectures, to lay down any theory of Inspiration, nor 
to frame any formal system of interpretation ; his plan of 
historical treatment did not include either of these. But 
as he passes over the historical account, he is obliged to 
indicate the weaknesses of those systems which have 
failed. He alludes to ‘‘ the mistakes of the Schoolmen 
and the post-Reformation dogmatists. They as- 
sumed that all Scripture must be absolutely perfect down 
to its minutest details. They argued that the whole cause 
of religion was lost if it could be proven,—as in time it 
was proved to their complete confusion—that the sacred 
text abounded in various readings due to the carelessness, 
the ignorance, or the bias of scribes, and that the Maso- 
retic points, so far from being ‘ inspired,’ were compara- 
tively modern. They used the whole system of medizval 
Catholicism, or of Lutheran and Reformed confessions, 
not only to suggest but to dictate the results of a nomin- 
ally unfettered inquiry. In this way they strove, but 
happily in vain, to render impossible the growth and 
progress of religious thought.”’ 

‘« If the Bible as a whole possesses a Divine author- 
ity,’’ says Canon Farrar, continuing his thought at this 
point, ‘‘that authority must rest on its inherent nature 
and its actual phenomena, not on the theories and in- 
ventions of men concerning it. We may, there- 
fore, assume that all Exegesis [interpretation] must be 
unsound which is not based on the literal, grammatical, 
historical, contextual sense of the sacred writers. It is an 
exegetic fraud to invest with their authority the conclu- 
sions at which we only arrive by distorting the plain sig- 
nificance of their words. It is the duty of an Exegete to 
explain, and not to explain away. The Bible in- 
deed is nota common book. It is a book supreme and 
unique, which will ever be reckoned among the divinest 





gifts of God toman. But yet, being a book, or rather a 
collection of books, it can only be interpreted as what 
it is.’’ 

‘* My main wish and object,’’ he proceeds, ‘‘ has been 
to show the true basis whereon rests the sacredness of 
Holy Scripture. So far from detracting from the infinite 
preciousness of the truths which we can learn from Scrip- 
ture best,—and often from Scripture only,'—I earnestly 
desire to rescue those truths from the confusions and per- 
versions to which they are still subjected. It is because 
there is no Book and no Literature which can for a 
moment supply the place of the Bible in the moral and 
spiritual education of mankind that I would do my utmost 
to save it from the injury of false theories and impossible 
interpretations.”’ 

These extracts have been so far made from the preface 
to the Lectures ; in the lectures themselves the same ideas 
are expressed, but more fully, and with extended explana- 
tions. In the first, to which he has given the caption, 
‘* Success and Failure of Exegesis,’’ he says: ‘‘ The 
divine authority which I would maintain is that of Scrip- 
ture in its simple meaning, in its native majesty ; of Scrip- 
ture as the manifold record of a progressive revelation. 
The Bible forms an organic whole, but it is composed of 
many parts, of unequal value. It consists of no less than 
sixty-six books, in different languages, in different styles, 
of different ages. It is not a book, buta library. [The 
English word ‘ Bible’? comes from the Greek word 
Biblia, the books.| It contains the fragments of a national 
literature, and the fragments only. Many books which 
have perished are quoted in its pages. No less than ten 
such works—by Nathan, Shemaiah, Gad, Iddo, Ahijah, 
Hosai, Jehu son of Hanani, Isaiah, and others who are 
unnamed—are referred to in the Books of Chronicles 
alone. It was written by kings and peasants, by priests 
and prophets, by warriors and husbandmen, by Jews, by 
Christians, and in parts even by Gentiles; by poets and 
chroniclers ; by unlearned fishermen and Alexandrian stu- 
dents, by exclusive patriots and liberal humanitarians ; 
by philosophers who knew from reasoning, and mystics 
who saw by intuition, and practical men who had learnt 
by experience the lessons which they recognized to be 
eternal and divine.”’ 

‘« He who would truly reverence Scripture,’’ continues 
Canon Farrar at this point, ‘‘ must reverence it as it is. 
He must judge of it in its totality, and by its actual 
phenomena. Its authority is derived from its final and 
genuine teaching. If our faith in it be strong and living 
we must estimate it book by book, and utterance after 
utterance, by its own claims, and by the manner in which 
it justifies them, without the intervention of mechanical 
theories, or the adoption of arbitrary interpretations. 
We shall not, indeed, for one moment, deny to Scripture 
that prerogative of all inspired language by which its 
meaning is not always exhausted by a single aspect of 
truth. Where it is dealing with spiritual facts, or express- 
ing unfathomable mysteries, the letter of it should be as 
the Urim of Aaron, while the revealing light of the Spirit 
within us steals over the oracular gems.”’ 


(To be Continued.) 


[* He means, here, it may be presumed, as compared with any other 
book, and not as limiting the visitations and revelations of the Divine 
Spirit.] 


Give free and bold play to those instincts of the 
heart which believe that the Creator must care for the 
creatures he has made, and that the only real effective 
care for them must be that which takes each of them into 
his love, and, knowing it separately, surrounds it with his 
separate sympathy.—PAillips Brooks. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ANTI-SLAVERY TIMES. 
BY GRACEANNA LEWIS. 


Havinc been asked to recall some incidents of the anti- 
slavery struggle, I must naturally transgress certain 
conventional rules by speaking most of members of my 
own family, since I am more familiar with what occurred 
within our own immediate circle. I will, therefore, 
begin with some recollections of 


DR. BARTHOLOMEW FUSSELL. 


He was born in Chester county, Pa., First month 9, 
1794, and died in the same county, Second month 14, 
1871, and was buried beside his wife, Lydia Morris Fus- 
sell, in Pikeland Friends’ burial ground, near Kimberton. 
He was the son of Bartholomew Fussell and Rebecca, his 
wife, the former a well-known minister of the Society of 
Friends, a native of Chester county, but long resident in 
what is now known as Fallston, Maryland. In the latter 
State, this Northern family acquired an intimate knowl- 
edge of the workings of slavery, and learned to detest 
the system. Although some of their neighbors were 
what were termed ‘‘ indulgent masters,’’ there were 
others who were noted for their extreme cruelty. Promi- 
nent amongst the latter class was one family whose name 
became later connected with a tragedy known far and 
wide over the country. The screams of the unhappy 
slaves under the torment of the lash habitually greeted 
the pained ears of the neighbors of this family long be- 
fore the name became offensively historic. It was a 
horror of my childhood memories from hearing it associ- 
ated with these barbarities. It need scarcely be said that 
my grandfather, Bartholomew Fussell, senior, persistently 
refused to hire help from any slave master, ‘‘kind’’ or 
cruel, and that the family, in consequence, suffered many 
deprivations, and finally had to give up their home, and 
return to Pennsylvania in the old age of the parents. In 
this school of experience was nurtured the youth who was 
afterward destined to do valiant work in the cause of 
freedom. 

Having decided to study medicine, he opened a pri- 
vate school at some distance from his home at ‘ Little 
Falls,’’ as it was then called, and read medicine by night, 
while he taught by day. The ardent philanthropist sel- 
dom cares for himself. Distressed by the ignorance and 
degradation of the slave population around him, this one 
was peculiarly self-forgetful. At ‘*‘ Bush River Neck ’’ 
he opened a Sabbath School, where he taught all day, 
inviting the attendance of the neglected slaves. They 
came joyfully, in the hope of being able to read the Bible 
for themselves, there often being as many as ninety gath- 
ered together. They loved him devotedly, and gave him 
their lifelong gratitude, the only reward he asked or ex- 
pected. This was in the early years of the century. The 
masters had not then become awakened to the danger of 
this degree of intellectual freedom, and made no opposi- 
tion. On the contrary, they thought a ‘‘ pious nigger ’’ 
more docile and easier of control. 

With splendid physical health, our young student, at 
that time tall and slim, did not materially suffer from 
these exhausting labors. When prepared to graduate 
from the Medical College of Baltimore, he was appointed 
to deliver the customary oration. He made it an occasion 
of delivering testimonies against Intemverance, Slavery, 
and War, and against the vices of the times. The manu- 
script is still in my possession, yellow with age and worn 
by time, so as to be partially illegible, but fortunately not 
a word of these most important points is lost. To esti- 
mate the courage and manliness required we must remem- 
ber his surroundings in the midst of a slave-holding city, 
with professors and students alike participators in some, 





if not in all, of these evils. He had his medical reputa- 
tion to earn, his position in the fraternity to maintain, 
but he did not hesitate to portray in vivid words the dis- 
eases entailed by luxury, and then to proceed as follows: 
‘¢ The deleterious effects of inebriating drinks are no less 
to be regretted as to their power of producing disease and 
entailing misery on civilized society. Such are now their 
devastating influences and unhappy effects, that our cities 
are almost inundated, and our village signs are hung out 
as allurements, to which the weary traveler, the innocent 
peasant, and the more designing sons of dissipation, all 
find access, spending their fortunes, contaminating their 
morals, ruining their health, rallying around the standard 
of ignominy and disgrace, and laying the foundations of 
incurable disease, while their aged mothers, their lovely 
wives, and their innocent daughters, remain neglected in 
want and wretchedness, the unhappy victims of anguish 
and dispair. And shall we, the guardians of health, give 
countenance to such enormities? I am certain the answer 
must be No! 

‘¢ The desolating horrors of war, with all its concom- 
itant miseries, and the more preposterous and cruel prac- 
tice of slavery, are replete with causes of disease, by their 
natural tendency to produce vice and immorality with all 
the catalogue of evils to which the degenerate children of 
men are now heirs. . . 

‘« Were the feelings of humanity duly regarded, we 
should naturally be impelled sincerely to lament the com- 
mon degeneracy, and to hope for happier days when the 
sword shall be sheathed, and the warrior go no more to 
battle; when the agonizing cries of the widow and the 
fatherless shall be heard no more; when slavery and 
cruelty shall have no abiding place in the whole habitable 
earth ; when the sage philosopher and the pious Christian 
shall use the salutation of brother, and the physician and 
divine be as one man; when the rich and the poor shall 
know no distinction, the great and the small be in equal 
dominion ; and the arrogant master and his menial slave 
shall make a truce of friendship with each other, all fol- 
lowing the same law of reason, all guided by the same 
light of truth.’’ 

How well he exemplified the promise of his youth, the 
later life of Dr. Fussell must answer. 

In Baltimore he became the warm friend and earnest 
coadjutor of Elisha Tyson, whom the kidnapper and 
slave-trader had learned alike to fear and to detest, and 
whom colored people loved as their friend and protector. 
At the death of this fearless man, thousands of his dark- 
hued brethren followed him to the grave in a procession, 
the like of which had probably never been seen before in 
Baltimore, nor equalled since. The name of Elisha 
Tyson was known in every slave cabin in Maryland, as 
well as those of the dreaded slave-traders whom he so fre- 
quently foiled of their prey. He was to his own State 
what Isaac T. Hopper was to New York, Lucretia Mott 
to Philadelphia, and Thomas Garrett to Delaware. 

After leaving Baltimore, Dr. Fussell returned to Penn- 
sylvania, and there married Lydia Morris, a granddaugh- 
ter of Susanna Morris, who was a minister in the Society 
of Friends at an earlier period. This marriage was a 
peculiarly happy one, and when they settled at Kennett 
Square, the young wife entered cordially into all the in- 
terests of her husdand, and their home became not only 
a centre of anti-slavery influence, but one of a broad and 
genial hospitality, where uncounted fugitives were wel- 
comed and sped on their way, and where the advocates 
of anti-slavery doctrines were joyfully entertained, and 
where all, rich or poor, who visited them, were made at 
home, and valued at their true worth without regard to 
wealth or station. 
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Amongst the early friendships made by them, was 
that of Benjamin Lundy, in whom they found a kindred 
spirit, and to whom they lent all the encouragement in 
their power. Through the introduction of my uncle, 
this devoted philanthropist visited my mother, Esther 
Lewis, and secured from her a number of subscribers to 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation—the delight of our 
childhood, and the treasured volume of age. I remem- 
ber well the visits of Benjamin Lundy, both on account of 
this paper, and later, of the Poems of Elizabeth Margaret 
Chandler, who was a contributor to the Genius, and who 
afterward published her writings in book form. My 
mother sent numerous copies to relatives and friends, and 
seconded the efforts of her brother to the best of her abil- 
ity, both of them retaining the highest estimate of the 
character and labors of this pioneer in the cause of lib- 
erty, Benjamin Lundy. 

Equally welcome to my uncle was the note of ‘‘ Im- 
mediate not Gradual Emancipation,’’ sounded at first by 
Elizabeth Heyrick, an English woman, but taken up and 
reéchoed with power by William Lloyd Garrison, not 
only to America but to all the world. The first number 
of Zhe Liberator was taken at the Kennett home, and its 
subscription never ceased until after the downfall of 
slavery, when it became no longer needful. 


( Conclusion to Follow.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MEETINGS AND HOW TO REACH THEM. 
[ELEVENTH PAPER. | 


In Fishing Creek Half-Year Meeting are four meeting- 
houses, but no recorded ministers. Five Friends some- 
times have somewhat to communicate. 

The Half-Year Meeting was established in 1834 by 
the detachment of Roaring Creek and Muncy monthly 
meetings from Philadelphia Quarter. 

By the minutes of Exeter Monthly Meeting we find 
that Fifth month 31, 1775, request was made on behalf 
of a few Friends residing on Catawissa Creek, in North- 
umberland county, for the privilege of holding a meeting 
for worship on First-day, and Joseph Penrose, Samuel 
Embree, Samuel Lee, John Hatton, Mordecai Lee, and 
Isaac Potts were appointed to visit and sit with them, and 
report their sense of the request. Tenth month 4, they 
reported in favor of granting it till the spring meeting, at 
which period it was continued six months longer and 
so on. 

In 1796, Catawissa Monthly Meeting was established, 
to include the members of the several meetings of Roaring 
Creek, Catawissa, Fishing Creek, and Muncy. The re- 
moval of many of their members prompted the merging 
of Catawissa Monthly Meeting into that of Muncy, in 
1807, but in 1814 Roaring Creek Monthly Meeting was 
set up, composed of Roaring Creek and Catawissa Pre- 
parative. Berwick Meeting, indulged in 1800, belonged 
to the last-named. 

Catawissa meeting-house is built of logs, and is in the 
town of that name, which is reached by the Philadelphia 
and Reading railroad. It is now used for the monthly 
meeting in Sixth month, on Third-day before the Half- 
Year’s Meeting. This meeting was laid down, but lately 
a couple of Friends, one of them but recently a member, 
meet there (in the meeting-house) on First-days, thus 
setting an example worthy of imitation in other localities 
where Friends are few in number. Address Mary Emma 
Walter, Catawissa, Pa. 

Roaring Creek is ten miles from Catawissa; a stage 
runs daily from the latter place to Millgrove, which is 
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about one and a half miles from Ruth Anna Kester’s, 
where the usual meeting is held ; but the monthly meet- 


ing is held in the meeting- house, which is one hundred 


years old this year. Address Ruth Anna Kester, Mill- 
grove, Pa., who will gladly meet and entertain Friends. 


Bear Gap (formerly called Shamokin) Meeting was | 


established in 1840, at the house of Asa T. John, but a 
nice frame house was afterwards built, and is in good 
condition, though seldom used, as the meeting is held at 
the house of William U. John. The meeting-house is 
five miles from Paxinos, and three miles from W. U. 
John’s, and is reached by either the Reading or Pennsy]- 
vania railroads. Address William U. John, Bear Gap, 
Pennsylvania. 

Millville Monthly Meeting was established as Muncy 
Monthly Meeting, in 1799, at which time Arthur Howell, 
Samuel Smith, Cadwallader Foulke, David Evans, James 
Jones, Thomas Lee, and John Scarlett, Jr., were to at- 
tend to opening. It was composed of Muncy Prepara- 
tive and the new preparative of Fishing Creek, estab- 
lished the same year. At the Separation most of the 
Muncy Friends went with the Yearly 
Street, but most of the Fishing Creek body remained 


Monthly Meeting, and recently to the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends held at Millville. 
house, well kept and largely attended. It is about one- 
quarter of a mile from Millville station, on the Watson- 
town and Millville railroad, a branch of the Pennsylvania, 
via Sunbury. Address Wm. Masters, Millville, Colum- 
bia Co., Pa. 

In the former time to attend the Yearly and Quarterly 
Meeting at Philadelphia, Friends had to start three days 
ahead in their carriages, but Bezaleel Hayhurst, an elder 
and head of the meeting, always went on foot and never 
neglected to go. He was a tall man, and on one occasion 
he was passed by the carriages, and their rattle died away, 
but he kept briskly on,—a rusk or two answered for a 
meal, and water from the brook quenched his thirst ; 
range after range of 
passed those who had stopped for refreshment. He was 
again left in the rear, but in the evening came up with 
and lodged at the same hotel. 
journey was easier, and he reached the city of Philadel- 
phia at the same time with the others. 


Summary.—In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting are 113 | 
There | 
| be as flexible as the wants of men. 


meeting-houses, 96 of which are regularly used. 
are 50 recorded ministers, and 86 other speakers. 

Note.—Since the meetings in Southern Quarter were 
spoken of, we have been informed that Appoquinimink 
meeting-house is still standing, but much out of repair. 


from Middletown station, 
the Pennsylvania railroad. 


alone. He was well known for his anti-slavery principles. 
His son is the only member now living in the vicinity. 

It is sad to see meetings where such valiants as z. 
Alston have been 
worthies like James and Sarah P. Cresson, and William 
and Deborah Wright have worshiped, going to decay or 


being sold because of a want of interest in Friends to | 


spend a little money to keep them in good order, and 
also occasionally have circular and appointed meetings 
there. If all the small meetings dnd deserted meeting- 
houses are to be abandoned without some effort to keep 
alive an interest in our Society, 
it will not be many years before there will be neither 
meeting house nor members. ..8 


Meeting at Arch | 


They have a nice brick | 


| views ** orthodox 
| but which it seems possible shall exist side by side, and at 
The remainder of the | 


interested, and as at Columbia, where | 


we may safely calculate | 
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THE SOCIETY'S RESPONSIBILITY FOR MEM. 
BERS’ VIEWS. 
Paper prepared by Elizabeth B. Smedley, and read at the meeting 


| of Young Friends’ Association of Willistown, Second month 26, 1896. 


** How far are we as a Society responsible for the ex- 


| pressed views of our individual members ?”’ 


Perhaps it would be well to explain the origin of this 
question. There have recently come to our ears, wafted 


| on the wings of adverse criticism, ideas of those outside 
| the pale of the Society relative to our belief,—or as some 


of our judges have expressed it, unbelief,—based upon 
the views of individual members, expressed sometimes in 
public, sometimes in the course of ordinary cenversation. 


| It is entirely possible that these views may not be en- 
| dorsed by all the members of the Society, and this is due 


of course to the liberty which our branch endeavors to 


| maintain in regard to the disputed points of doctrine 


over which professing Christians have lost their tempers 
and lives in the most unchristian-like endeavors to ad- 
vance their own ideas on the subject. 

It is perhaps natural for those who have been accus- 


| tomed to creeds and dogmas from their earliest association 
with us, and in 1856 changed their name to Fishing Creek | 


with religious organizations, to expect from our members, 
and especially from concerned Friends, a concise state- 
ment of our doctrines in all the minute details,—to ex- 
pect moreover that these statements, given by different 
members, shall agree in all respects, and that any one of 
these might be lableled and set in place among the various 
creeds of the religious world as surely as if one were 


writing a description of a mounted butterfly, with its 


generic and specific name attached. It seems to be al- 
most an impossibility for those who are outside of our 
Society and connected with other churches to understand 
how a religious organization can exist without a written 


| and explicit creed, and hence they are anxious to fasten 
| one upon us. 
| ence. 
_ with us, professed such doctrines, hence they must be ours 
mountains were crossed, and he 


Do we decline it? That makes no differ- 
John Smith, who was an acknowledged member 


as well,—while in reality we include within our borders 
’’ and liberal, differing in various ways, 


the same time mutual harmony and respect be preserved. 
‘«Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty.’’ 
Emerson says in speaking of Christianity, ‘*‘ Freedom is 
the essence of this faith. It has for its object simply to 
make men good and wise. Its institutions then shauld 
’* I find in a recent 
issue of the American Friend this expression: ‘‘ As child- 


| ren of the Reformation we enjoy liberty of conscience in 
| the worship of God, and in opening our eyes to all the 
It is now called Odessa, which is about three miles’ drive | 
on the Delaware Division of 
This meeting was many years | 
kept up by the late John Alston, who mostly attended it | 


light of this enlightened age.’’ In the dark ages of the 


| past many lives have been given for the sake of religious 


freedom. The Puritans left their homes and endured the 
hardships of a life in a new country, in order that they 


| might worship God as their conscience showed them was 
| right for them, yet they afterwards persecuted those who 


claimed the same privilege. In truth there are many of 
us still who are not entirely willing to grant this liberty 
of conscience to our fellow men. When shall we under- 
stand the true spirit of Christianity ? 

But to return to the question, How far is the Society 
responsible for the views expressed by its members? We 
will suppose it to refer to those who occupy a prominent 
place, and give public expression to their impressions. 
In the old Discipline the advice to ministers is that,— 
‘¢ They be frequent in reading the Scriptures of the Old 


| and New Testaments, and if any in the course of their 


ministry shall misapply or draw unsound inferences or 
wrong conclusions from the text,or shall misbehave them- 





selves in point of conduct or conversation, let them be 
admonished in love and tenderness by the elders or over- 
seers where they live.’’ This was imposing a difficult 
duty, one would suppose, upon the elders. Men who 
have spent their lives in studying the Bible have arrived 
at widely different conclusions as to the interpretations 
of different passages. Who shall decide where doctors 
disagree? The clause bearing upon this in the revised 
Discipline makes the duty of elders much clearer. It 
reads: ‘‘ It is earnestly and affectionately recommended 
that ministers and elders watch over one another for good, 
and help those who are rightly exercised in the ministry ; 
discouraging such as run into words, without life and 
power ; advising against affectation of tones and gestures, 
and everything that would hurt their service; yet en 

couraging the humble, careful traveller.’’ Judging from 
this alone, it would seem that the Society had advanced 
considerably in the liberty allowed to those who in their 
search for truth have discovered other than the generally 
accepted theories. The Second Query (for the meeting 
of Ministers and Elders), however, remains unchanged. 
It reads: ‘‘ Are ministers sound in word and doctrine ; 
careful to minister in the ability which God gives?’’ 
What do we mean by the word ‘‘sound,’’ as applied here ? 
To my mind it conveys no definite idea. We claim to 
have no creed and yet we are to decide in some way or 
other whether our ministers are sound. If the Society 
has no set of prescribed doctrines how is it to be respon- 
sible for, or in other words regulate, what its ministers 
shall say in public? Whenachild goes forth for a season 
from the paternal roof it is followed by the mother’s 
gentle admonition, ‘‘ Be good, my child.’’ If that child 
has been carefully raised no detailed instructions will be 
necessary. The word good will need no definition. Our 
Society says to its ministers, ‘‘ be sound.’’ Is the advice 
equally clear? If the Society hold ever before its 
members that cardinal principle handed down to us by 
our founder, George Fox, is it necessary that it should 
regulate the expressions of the manifestations of this 
Divine Light? Is it not sufficient that it should say to 
its members—‘‘ Hear the truth and the truth shall 
make you free?’’ 


Woman’s Journal. 


SIXTY years ago women could not vote anywhere. In 
1845 Kentucky gave school suffrage to widows. In 1861 
Kansas gave it to all women. In 1869 England gave 
municipal suffrage to single women and widows, and Wy- 
oming gave full suffrage to all women. School suffrage 
was granted in 1875 by Michigan and Minnesota, in 1876 
by Colorado, in 1878 by New Hampshire and Cregon, in 
1879 by Massachusetts, in 1880 by New York and Ver- 
mont. In 1881 municipal suffrage was extended to the 
single women and widows of Scotland. Nebraska gave 
school suffrage in 1883, and Wisconsin in 1885. In 1886 
school suffrage was given in Washington, and municipal 
suffrage to single women and widows in New Brunswick 
and Ontario. In 1887 municipal suffrage was extended 
to all women in Kansas, and school suffrage in North and 
South Dakota, Montana, Arizona, and New Jersey. In 
1891 school suffrage was granted in Illinois. In 1892 
municipal suffrage was extended to single women and 
widows in the province of Quebec. In 1893 school suf- 
frage was granted in Ohio, a limited municipal suffrage in 
Iowa, and parish and district suffrage in England to 
women both married and single. In 1895 full suffrage 
was granted in Australia to women both married and sin- 
gle. In 1896 full suffrage has been granted in Utah. 


See INTE 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A TEXT IN JOHN. 
For a number of years, whenever I have felt anxious 
about my exact belief in regard to our Lord Jesus Christ, 
I have turned for rest to a few words in the gospel of 
St. John; I believe they are meant to rest those who 
try to look to the Father, but are not fully able to under- 
stand all the mysteries of this wonderful gift to man. 
The words are these: ‘‘ Let not your heart be troubled ; 
ye believe in God, believe also in me.’’ (John 14: 1). 


A NOTE FROM J. D. McPHERSON. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Your issue of to-day deals largely with a subject in which 
I, as a member of a meeting which has had no minister 
for fifty years, feel a deep interest. The matter I have 
in view is that of teaching the doctrines which Jesus 
sent the twelve apostles and the seventy disciples to teach. 
The ministry is the only agency which the meeting relies 
on to disseminate 2 knowledge of doctrine, but the biog- 
rapher of John Bright said that one might attend meet- 
ings for ten years without finding out what Friends be- 
lieve. To this reticence may perhaps be attributed the 
gross spiritual ignorance displayed by a committee of 
distinguished Friends who came to wait on the king of 
England, as related by C. C. F. Greville, Clerk of the 
Privy Council, in his memoirs, under date of July 29,1830. 

I agree with those who believe that silent worship is 
the true spiritual worship, and I venture also to say that 
in my judgment it is the only true worship, if we may 
confine the meaning of the word to waiting upon the 
Lord, and endeavoring to submit ourselves to his will. 
It cannot be any part of worship to listen to discourse of 
any kind, even a message from the Lord. Nor, it seems 
to me, is either prayer or praise, supplication or music, 
worship,—though I say this with diffidence. Teaching 
was almost the sole purpose of the Hebrew Synagogue, 
and Jesus and his apostles, all their lives, attended no 
other religious service. 

I will take this opportunity to dissent from the /n- 
guirer’s article, reprinted in your same number, denying 
the supposed decline of the Society of Friends, and de- 
claring that their ‘‘ principles are making headway in all 
denominations.’’ The principles of Friends whose ad- 
vance would be most obvious are opposition to hireling 
ministry and to war ; and I cannot perceive that there is 
the slightest objection to either abroad in our land. In 
regard to the ministry, I see in the press or in society at 
large not asingle particle of objection ; and as to war, its 
absurdity as a mode of settling difficulties is acknowl- 
edged, but the feeling in support of it, I might say the 
desire for it, was as strong recently as it ever has been in 
this country or perhaps in any other, except France, and 
there only against one enemy. J. D. M. 

Washington. D. C., Third month 28. 


IN our journey through this world, we cannot afford 
to neglect any of the helps and resting places which our 
Father has so mercifully provided for our refreshment ; 
and if we would really grow in grace, we must see to it 
that we seize and improve our opportunities. —LZprscopal 
Recorder. 


THE man of large faith is the man of great inspira- 
tion, and, naturally, the man of large life ; for faith is 
not in itself an end, but a means to an end, which is the 
enlargement of life in all noble and beautiful qualities. — 
E. Sloan. 
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RELIGIOUS MEETINGS AND ELDERSHIP. 
THE meeting for worship, in the Society of Friends, is 
not a flexible thing. 
definite character, and these reasons are not only definite 


It exists for reasons of the most 


but permanent and unchanging. 


and in truth’’ is a fundamental principle of the Society 
of Friends, which cannot be tampered with. 

It follows from this that the period in our meetings 
devoted to worship is to be solemnly reserved for that. 
The breaking of the silence by preaching, or by prayer, 


it has been agreed, is permissible, but permissible only | 
when there is, or appears to the congregation to be, a | 
And | 
this separates the ministry from teaching, and from every | 


qualification for this conferred upon the speaker. 


There must be 
in that which is offered in the religious meeting, the 


other service or function in the Church. 


visible sign and convincing evidence of spirituality. 
is not necessary that the communication should be 
learned, that it should be loud, or long, or that it should 


be conveyed in the best form of language; but it must | 
have within it ‘‘ in a great degree’’ at least, the evidence | 


of its authority. 

But it may be said, Who is to judge of this ? Who shall 
say whether a speaker ina religious meeting is rightly 
qualified, whether his ‘‘ few broken words,’’ or his ex- 
tended sermon, has its spark of spiritual warmth? The 
Friends have not been unaware of the existence of these 
questions. It was obvious, from very early experience, 
that there must be a means of discrimination. It was 
found, and we think successfully found, in the eldership 
specially, and in the meeting generally. 
preaching is, Does it meet the witness for truth in those 
If the Spirit has 
truly moved a speaker, the fact will surely be made ap- 
parent by the responsive movings of the Spirit in those 
who are listening to the message. 

There is a text in the first Epistle of John which seems 
to come very closely to this subject. It is the first verse 
of the fourth chapter. ‘‘ Beloved,’’ he says, ‘‘ believe not 
every spirit, but prove the spirits whether they are of 
God.’’ We come, here, once more, very closely to that 
method of proof which in the language of Jesus is to be 
applied to those who profess to be his followers. ‘‘ By 
their fruits,’’ he declared,—and repeated it,—** ye shall 
know them.’’ ‘‘ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 


hearers who are spiritually minded ? 


Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that | 


doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven.’’ 


It | 


The test of | 


| the spiritual in those who hear the communication. 


| ious meeting, therefore, must be its spirituality. 


The test of that which breaks the silence of the relig- 
The 
test of its spirituality must be its power to reach and move 
The 


| duties of elders, in the Discipline of London Yearly Meet- 
| ing, are in part thus defined : ‘‘ To seek for true discern- 
| ment in respect to offerings in the ministry, and to be 


loving and faithful in the exercise of that discernment, to 
be frequent in spiritual travail and prayer for those on 


| whom the ministry of the word devolves, to sympathise 
| with them in seasons of conflict and discouragement.”’ 


The eldership is thus one of the instrumentalities by 


| which the Society discriminates between the authorized 
The worship of the | and the unauthorized, the qualified and the unqualified, 
Divine Being is, and of necessity must be, a duty of his | 


creatures, and the belief that this should be ‘‘in spirit | 


in its ministry, and by which it endeavors to support and 
encourage the one, while it checks and represses the 
other. If the eldership is vitalized by the true spirit, it 


| therefore may be, and will be, a serviceable and usually a 
| sufficient instrument for judging, responsively, whether 


the ministry that is offered in the meeting is rightly quali- 
fied or not. 


BIRTHS. 

BOGARDUS.—On Third month 26, 1896, to Joseph A. and 
Elizabeth F. Bogardus, New York City, a son, who is named James 
Furnas. 

PRESSON.—To Cloyd E. and Carrie Coffin Presson, of Eden 


Vale, California, on the 20th of First month, 1896, a daughter, who is 
named Velista Margaret. 


MARRIAGES. 


CONNARD—JONES.—On Fourth day evening, Third month 18, 
1896, at the residence of Jonathan Pugh, Philadelphia, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Joseph Ambler Connard, son of John P. and Mary L. Con- 
nard, and Carrie E. Jones, of Philadelphia. 


GRAESON—PYLE.—At the home of the bride, Kennett Square, 


| Pa., Third month 25, 1896, under the care of Kennett Monthly Meet- 
| ing of Friends, Thomas L. Graeson, of Philadelphia, and Florence, 


youngest daughter of Isaac Pyle. 

LEVIS—BAILY.—In East Marlborough, Chester Co., Pa., Third 
month 18, 1896, by Friends’ ceremony, Eugene E. Levis, of Newlin, 
and Mae E., daughter of Joseph H. and Hannah A. Baily. 


DEATHS. 

BROWN.—Phebe H. Brown, relict of Thomas H. Brown, died 
on Third-day evening, Third month 24, 1896, aged 67 years,7 months, 
and 28 days. 

Funeral on Fifth-day, Third month 26, from the residence of her 
daughter, Esther Goodman, at River Forest, Ill. 

She was a life-long, consistent member of the Society of Friends, 
being one of the founders of the Central Executive Meeting of Friends 
in Chicago. * 

BUZBY.—Near Woodstown, N. J.,on ‘Third month 17, 1896, 
John Saunders Buzby, aged 16 years and 3 months, son of Franklin 
and Ella W. Buzby. 

HOOPES.—At his home in Ellsworth county, Kansas, Ninth month 
6, 1895, Joel G. Hoopes, in the 71st year of his age. 


JENKINS.—At Colmar, Montgomery Co., Pa., Third month 28, 
1896, Sarah L., wife of Charles Todd Jenkins, in the 8oth year of her 
age ; a member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. Interment at Gwynedd 
Friends’ burying ground, on the 2d instant. 

[She was the daughter of George Lukens, of Towamencin, Mont- 
gomery county, a well-known Friend in his day, and sister of our 
friend Seth Lukens, formerly of Gwynedd, now residing at Swarth- 
more. } 


PAINTER.—At Friends’ Boarding-Home, West Chester, Pa , of 
heart failure, Third month 27, 1896, Hannah H., widow of the late 
John Painter, in the 8oth year of her age. 

Interment at Friends’ burial ground, Concord, Delaware county, Pa. 


WALKER.—At the residence of his son, Thomas G. Walker, 


| Third month 10, 1896, Benjamin H. Walker, aged 87 years, 6 months, 
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and todays; a member of Dunnings’ Creek Monthly Meeting, Bed- 
ford county, Pa. 


He was born in Adams county, Pa., and came to Bedford county | 
He was a great friend of the slave, being the proprietor of a | ’ 
| of Jesus of Nazareth. 


in 1826. 
well-known station on the ‘‘ underground railroad,’’ and aiding num- 
bers of them in gaining their freedom by hauling them in wagons over 
the Allegheny mountains. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS 
No, 15.—FouRTH MONTH 12, 1896 


PAUL DISCOURSES AT ANTIOCH. 


GOLDEN TEextT.—I work a work in your days, 
A work which ye shall in no wise believe, 
If one declare it unto you.—Acts 13: 41. 


Scripture Reading: Acts 13: 15-43. 
HISTORICAL. 
In the year 44 A. D., two or three years after Barna- 
bas was sent out by the Church, when the number of 


| 





converts to the faith had greatly increased, Herod, the | 


king, began to persecute them. James, the brother of 


John, was killed with the sword, and finding that this | 
pleased the Jews he imprisoned Peter, intending to put | 


him to death as soon as Easter should be passed. His 
peculiar and remarkable deliverance from the strong guard 


of soldiers, for which the disciples and brethren had | 


earnestly prayed, and the judgment which they thought 
came upon Herod because he accepted for himself the 
glory which belongs alone to God, made a very strong 
impression upon their minds. The word of God grew 
and multiplied. Barnabas, Saul, and Mark returned after 
the feast to Antioch. The Church, which was now es- 


tablished here, sent Barnabas and Saul on a religious mis- | 


sion, ard during part of the journey Mark accompanied 
them. 

We have but a brief account of the labors of Paul and 
Barnabas ; but at Antioch in Pisida in response to an in- 
vitation from the rulers, Paul made a masterly address to 
the ‘‘ Men of Israel’’ and those that ‘‘ feared God.’’ 


This latter phrase would appeal to Gentiles if any were | 
present, but not in a manner that would excite the en- | 


mity of the Jews. 


He proceeded to review the whole history of the Jews | 


in its important points,—the promised coming of the 
Saviour, to be preceded by the preaching of John, sup- 
plementing it with the evidence that all the prophe- 
cies regarding it had been fulfilled in Jesus the Christ, 
who was not dead unto them, as their former leaders were, 


| ally very heavy sacrifice. 
| reward as is all other sacrifice for truth’s sake. 


| disposition than good-will merely. 





who would turn from their sins to serve the living God. 
How strange it seems that any should turn away from this 
beautiful salvation, which shows so brilliantly in the life 
For almost nineteen centuries it 
has been declared, and yet the words of the prophet are 
still being fulfilled :—‘‘ Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, 


| and perish,’’—because you will not believe though one 
| declare the truth unto you. 


LESSON NOTES. 
It is said that Paul in this discourse supplies a link in 


| the Bible chronology omitted in the Old Testament ; that 


without this link any continuous chronological history of 
the race from Adam to Jesus would be impossible to 
construct, even if all the Old Testament records were 


| strictly accurate according to present modes of reckoning 


time. 

Paul speaks heartily for God in this as in other ad- 
dresses, holding up to view the divine love and care, pa- 
tience, indulgent tenderness and forethought, but above 
all else his fulfillment of his word or promise. It would 
indeed be of small moment that the Father of all should 
be this or that unless he sealed his goodness and loving- 
kindness with the seal of unerring truth and faithfulness. 

In this connection arises the thought, what a godlike 
thing it is to faithfully keep one’s word, and how com- 


| paratively rare a trait it is in humanity taken as a whole. 


It often necessitates unlooked-for sacrifice, and occasion- 
Yet it is as certain to bring its 


It is easy for a kindly nature to promise what is asked 
of it, but the fulfillment demands other elements in the 
It demands resolu- 
tion, firmness, faithfulness ; but the end of it all is trust- 
worthiness, which is essentially Christ-likeness. If then 


| we would become more and more like the God of our 


worship we must strive always to keep our word, as well 
to ourselves as to others. And not alone our spoken 
word, for our whole past life is always an unworded 


| promise of something future which our Heavenly Friend 


and our earthly friends have a right to expect to see ful- 
filled in us. Let us so live that we shall fulfill all the 


| fairest promise of our past, for in this way only can we 


prove ourselves trustworthy children of the God of love 


| and truth. 


and closed with a strong appeal to accept the salvation | 


preached in his name. His sermon was meant especially 
for the Jews and was calculated to reach all whose hearts 


were not closed by prejudice, and who were capable of | 


comprehending a spiritual kingdom. With peculiar tact 
he had conveyed to the minds of the Gentiles who had 
heard, a glimpse of his own conviction that unto them 
also was his promise of salvation, if they were of the 
number of those who ‘‘ fear God.’’ 


TEACHING. 


Tue Old Charity got along passably in this country so 
long as the problems were so very simple, when there 
were no large cities, few foreign poor, few ignorant, no 
professional pauper class. 

But it is the New Charity alone which can meet the 
demands of the day and the situation. By eminence it 


| is alone the New Charity which can meet the demands of 


a vast city, with its unspeakable disparity of station and 
means, with its temptations, its perils, its exultations and 


| agonies and enmities.—Dr. H. Z. Wayland, in the Uni- 


From God alone can come the wisdom and power to | 


reach the hearts of men. 
this for its object. 
heart the love of God and man flows full and free, super- 
ior to any and every other consideration. 


All true ministry must have | 
It can come only from one in whose | 


When one’s | 


sole thought is to make the truth clear, beautiful because | 


true, and convincing because of its own merits, all other 
considerations will take thought for themselves. When 
we are filled with that spirit, we cannot be inconsiderate 


will and wisdom. 
made for restoring the repéntant sinner. How grateful 
then must have been the promise of forgiveness to those 


versalist. 


For one to be a Christian it is only necessary that he 
be loyal, but to be a Christian of the first order he must 
be mystical. Jesus still comes to us in our outer life, and 
blessed is the man who arises and follows him whither- 
soever he goes. Jesus still comes to the door of the soul, 
and that man is most blessed who receives the Lord into 


| his guest-chamber.—/an Maclaren. 
or unjust, as we so often are when speaking in our own | 


In the law of Moses no provision was | 


‘* To do the thing that the Lord would have us to do, 
and to doit in the way the Lord would have us do it, 
may involve much patient waiting and diligence.’’ 
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THE LIBRARY. 
POEMS BY MARY WRIGHT PLUMMER. 

A veERY chaste volume of ‘‘ Verses,’’ by Mary Wright 
-lummer, has just been published by Paul Lemperly, F. 
A. Hilliard, and Frank E. Hopkins, (12 Lafayette Place, 
New York: price $1.25), and printed at the De Vinne 
Press on fine, hand-made paper. The soft gray cover, 
with its simple gold stamping and slip-case of the same 
hue, makes a fitting dress for the sober and beautiful 
thoughts of the fifteen short poems in this little book. 

Those of the readers of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JournaL who have already become acquainted with the 
author through her letters from Europe, published in 
these columns some time since, will be glad to welcome 
her in this new direction. Her muse is a somewhat sad 
one, but not melancholy, and though several of the 
verses are written from the full heart of sorrow, there is 
always a sweet note of trust in them. Particularly is 
this the case in the beautiful lines beginning— 

‘* What will they bring thee, Sweet, to-morrow’s dawn— 

Our three-year-old, whose birthday is in heaven? ” 

Some of the sonnets have appeared before in such 
leading magazines as the A“/antic Monthly and Scribner's, 
and of these we desire to mention especially the two 
companion sonnets called ‘+ Disillusion—Morning, Even- 
ing.” 

The date of each poem is given, which always adds 
interest to such a volume for those wishing to follow a 
writer's change of thought. One of the earlier poems, 
published in Unity in 1882, we quote entire below. Al- 
together, we think the lovers of poetry will find much to 
please in this little volume, and we heartily recommend 
it as a gift book for the season now with us. 

AND ENOCH WALKED WITH GOD. 

O thou, who in time’s morning walked with God, 

Nor heeded that the world paths crossed thine own, 
Who, listening to the music shed abroad 

By that one Voice, heard not the other's tone 

Mocking at him who walked, or seemed to walk, alone. 
Tell us, who long to know, what converse sweet 

Fell from your lips? what troubled questions lay 
Answered and clear, ere thou couldst frame their meet, 


In that bright light of Truth, the perfect day, 
Where vexéd problems smooth and solve themselves away ? 


Didst know what field- flowers fluttered ’neath the hem 
Of thy long garment, or what birds of song 
Circled around thee, or what light wind came 
Lifting thy locks the while ye walked along, 
Seen and unseen, the marveling world among ? 
Vain questioning! for answer as thou might’st, 
Our ears are holden that we cannot hear ; 
The soul that walks with God upon the heights 
Hath secrets voiceless to the alien ear 
To him that is of God the things of God are clear. 


I HAVE learned from observation that three things 
happen to a man who works steadily without relaxation. 
In the first place, he becomes nervous, irritable, and hard 
to get along with. In the second place, the grade of his 
work falls off, his services are worthless, and he is liable 
to err in his judgment. In the third place, he dies sud- 


denly. It is an incontrovertible law of nature. —Chaun- 
cey Depew. 


No soul can preserve the bloom and delicacy of its 
existence without lonely musings and silent prayer, and 
the greatness of this necessity is in proportion to the 
greatness of the soul.— Canon Farrar. 


THE real gist of religion is loving service: all else is 
form and veneer.— Selected 


a pleasing account of his journey. 


| her position, and another is to be elected. 


Gvucational Department. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—School closed on the 27th of Third 
month for the spring vacation of ten days. On the 24th, Prof. George 
L. Maris gave an interesting lecture before the school describing the 
Yellowstone Park, and showing a large number of fine views of the 
scenery in that locality. 

The boarding students of the school were entertained, about two 
weeks previously, with an interesting account of William H. Jackson’s 


| recent journey through China, Cora, and Siberia, told by the traveler 
| himself. 


He had called at the school to visit his two daughters who 
are students here, and entertained students and teachers for an hour by 
Early in the Second month we were 
favored with Aaron M. Powell's lecture, “ Glimpses in Europe,’’— 


| full of interest and instruction. * 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE —Within the last two months 
lectures and recitals have been given before the school by J. S. Black- 


| ton, E. L. Tilton, J. W. Redway, W. B. Vernam, R. C. Clark, W. B. 


Green, and George T. Powell. 
A Congress has been organized by the students for practice in de- 
bate and training in parliamentary law. It will be conducted under 


| the rules governing the United States Congress, and it is believed ex- 


cellent work will be accomplished. Temporary officers for Sergeant- 
at-arms, clerk, and Speaker have been appointed, Prof. Seymour filling 


| the last-named position. 


The girls’ gymnasium has been fitted with some new apparatus, 
including arrangements for basket-ball, which will be played under the 
direction of the teacher in charge of the girls’ physical culture. 

Several students are competing for the prizes of $10 and $5, offered 
by the alumnz for the best essay on the Armenian question. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
CENTRE, Pa.—A Friends’ Association was organized at Centre (Half 
Moon), Tenth month 20, 1895, with officers as follows: president, 
Nancy M. Fisher; vice-president, Cora Biddle; secretary and treas- 
urer, Mary A. N. Way. The number enrolled is 23, while a few take 
part in the meetings whose names are not enrolled. Our meetings 
have been held every two weeks, on First-day afternoon, in the meet- 
ing house. 

The interest has steadily increased from the beginning, very good 
meetings are held, and we feel doubly repaid for the effort that it re- 
quired to organize. The Association appears to be just what was 
needed amongst us. 


Our programs consist of “‘ History of the Society,’’ important sub- 


jects concerning Friends of to-day, select readings, declamations, re- 
| J & y & 


ferred questions on points of Discipline, the Scriptures, etc. Roll call 
is generally responded to by texts, or extracts bearing on a certain 
subject. 

The meetings are generally attended by a number of those who are 
not members of our Society; thereby we hope to extend a more 
thorough knowledge of our principles in the community. Our mem- 
bership ranges from a child five years of age upto gray haired men, 
and it is extremely gratifying to hear the little children recite with 
the freedom and grace of older people. 

At a meeting held Third month 22d, the question was given, .‘‘ Is 
the Society of Friends advancing or retrograding ?”’ which was very 
satisfactorily answered by Samuel D. Eves, as he held two Extracts of 


| the Minutes of the Yearly Meeting in his hand, and compared them,— 


one of the year 1840, the other 1895. The subject was also put before 


| this meeting for general discussion as follows: ‘“ The value of one’s 


honor compared with that of earthly treasures.” This created quite a 
lively discussion, and the idea was entertained that the perishable 
things of earth are nothing to be compared with the value of true honor. 
Friends’ views on the subject of Education were given by Lucretia M. 
Way, who set forth the necessity of a more thorough moral training in 


| our public schools of to-day. 


The president, being about to remove to another locality, resigned 
N. M. F. 


Easton, Mp.—Our Young Friends’ Association, which was started 
in the summer of 1895, closed its first quarter of 1896, on the evening 
of the 20th of Third month. After the reading of the minutes, Mary S. 
Yeo read a portion of the gth chapter of ‘* Fnends of the Seventeenth 
Century,” containing an account of Mary Fisher and Ann Austin, 
which was very interesting. This was followed by a discussion upon 
the subject, ‘‘ What course should we pursue to keep our young 
Friends interested in the Society?’’ This was ably led by Henry 
Shreve and contained many thoughts of deep interest and value, as we 
all feel it to be a question of great importance in our Society. 

Current Topics, by Sallie K. Powell, seemed especially adapted for 


| the occasion, closing with a recommendation to ail the reading of 


‘* Farrar’s Life of Christ.” It isnot a doctrinal book, but the language 


| is so easily understood, and beautifully chosen, that the impression left 


upon the mind seems indelibly imprinted, and we realize as it were but 
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yesterday the soul-stirring charity, humility, and long-suffering of tim 
whose life and teachings are the foundation of our faith. She finished 
by reading the closing words of the book, which made a serious im- 
ression. A poem by John G. Whittier, ‘‘ At Last,’’ was read by 
Elizabeth N. Tyler, after which a committee was appointed to make 
out a program for the next three months, and the meeting adjourned 
after a short silence. 5. N. T. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
New York and Brooklyn held its regular meeting in New York, Third 
month 22d. 

Edward B. Rawson stated that the Kindergarten Committee, ap- 
pointed at the last meeting, advised those members who are inter- 
ested in the founding of free kindergartens to attend the philanthropic 
meeting to be held in Brooklyn on the 3d of Fourth month, this work 
being in a direct line with ‘‘ Mission Work among Women and 
Children.” 

The History Section, according to Franklin Noble’s report, have 
been reviewing a history of Long Island by Benjamin B. Thompson, 
who had so little sympathy with Friends that allusions to the Society 
are rare. Henry Hudson visited New York State in 1609, landing at 
Coney Island. It is interesting to note how many places on Long 
Island have received their names from those of Indian tribes, as 
Patchogue, Canarsie, Rockaway, etc. African slavery was introduced 
by the Dutch in 1626. 
witchcraft, upon being sent to Massachusetts for trial, was there 
charged with ** Quakerism.” 

Marianna S. Rawson, for the Literature Section, made mention of 
a novel of the revolutionary times called ‘‘ Clayton’s Rangers.’’ The 
book is interesting to us, in that it deals with a band of ‘* Quaker’’ 
soldiers, whose idea of war, however, was very different from the or- 
dinary one. They fought only when it was absolutely necessary, and 
the moral tone of the organization, owing to the example and influence 
of the captain, a man of fine character, was exceptionally good. 

As the chairman of the Discipline Section was ill no report was 
made. 

Among Current Topics, in Edward D. Hutchinson's report allusion 
was made to Cuba, the Kentucky United States Senatorship, French 
annexation of Madagascar, the death of Gov. Greenhalge, of Mass., etc. 

The paper for the evening by Charles H. Hiller was entitled ‘* The 
Race Problem.’’ The writer spoke of the lamentable fact that the ele- 
vation of the white race had been to the degradation of the red and 
the black. This is an age of progress, and the progress of civilization 
should keep pace with that of invention. It is by personal sympathy 
and individual help on the part of the more enlightened race that these 
down-trodden people can hope to rise. In the discussion following the 
paper, the idea seemed to be that there is a strong feeling of prejudice 
against the negroes among nearly all white peoples, and that it is our 
duty to overcome it. Increased educational advantages for the Indians 
of the West and the negroes of the South are but their due. 


C. S. 


TRENTON, N. J.—At the Trenton Friends’ Association, Second 
month 24, the secretary being absent on account of illness, Francenia 
Cubberly was appointed for the evening. 

Carrie S. Bamford read from a writing of Dean Bond entitled 
‘** Elements of Happiness,’ and these words are taken from the min- 
utes of the secretary fro tem.“ This paper was filled with many 
beautiful thoughts, assuring all earnest thinkers that true happiness is 
within reach of all. It is true that clouds and storms have their part 
in the economy of nature, yet sunshine is sure to come after, —happi- 
ness is the secured birthright of the soul in conscious harmony with 
God.”’ 

The paper prepared by Abel Mahan, giving the peculiarities of 
Friends, and their origin, and at what time they were adhered to from 
tradition rather than principle, stated that it was thought many of the 
minor testimonies, such as the dress, wearing the hat, music, and other 
innocent amusements, had been a matter of tradition for many years ; 
others were as necessary to-day as ever, such as the testimony in regard 
to temperance, peace, arbitration, etc. Hannah Branin gave a very 
full explanation to the question, ‘‘ Why are Friends so firm in their 
testimony against oaths ?’’ and said: ‘* To make the express or im- 
plied renunciation of the Divine favor a condition of our speaking the 
truth or performing an engagement is certainly unbecoming such de- 
pendent beings as we are.’’ The paper brought forth much comment, 
and there was strong opposition to Friends taking an oath, though 
some felt that an affirmation was quite as much against the Biblical 
injunction as an oath. 

Anna Matlack, in a paper on “ What advantages are to be derived 
from Friends’ schools?’ strongly advocated them, believing early 
associations did much in moulding the character of our children, and 
asked, ‘‘ How could the testimony borne by early Friends be more 
thoroughly instilled in them?” Her views were generally upheld, 
though one member expressed himself as being opposed to anything 
bordering upon sectarianism, which he considered such schools were. 

The Association again met Third month 23 in gloom. Our secre- 
tary was not only absent, but gone from earth. However, with her 


In 1660, a woman having been accused of 





interest centered in the association, and knowing some of her last 
thoughts were for us and the work, we proceeded with our duties the 
best we could. 

rhe literary program was opened by Joseph Willets with the first 
of his series of *“* Extracts from Thomas Clarkson’s Portraiture of 
Quakerism,’’ which is a review of the education and discipline, social 
manners, civil and political economy, religious principles and charac- 
ter of the Society of Friends by this noted English philanthropist. 
His first paper treated principally of the moral education and was lis- 
tened to with great interest, as it not merely gave the testimonies but 
the reasons for them were so clearly shown that all realized the wis- 
dom of their action; as expressed by a member in the discussion, 
common sense characterized the paper. 

The paper on ‘* What credit was due the abolition societies and 
their co-workers for the emancipation of the slaves?” by Benjamin 
Satterthwait, gave a history of the movement, and intimated the 
abolitionists had aided the cause in their early agitation, and showed 
that Friends had urged the freedom of slaves as early as 1780, who 
after a long contest had emancipated all their slaves. It recalled to 
the minds of our older members the cruel times when human flesh was 
bartered for, and they expressed themselves very earnestly against the 
wrong. All honor was given to Lucretia Mott, Isaac T. Hopper, John 
Woolman, and others; the hostility to them, on this account, in their 
own meetings, was not lost sight of in the discussion. 

At the opening of the meeting the following was read and ap- 
proved by the Association : 

** Death has again entered our ranks, and cast its shadow over all, 
in taking our faithful co-worker and secretary, Esther Potts. The loss 
sustained by the Trenton Friends’ Association, no words can express. 
We who knew her, we who labored with her, only can realize the 
great impetus given by her in accomplishing the successful career of 
this organization. 

““ Twice before our Heavenly Father has reached out his hand and 
claimed his own. We were loath to see them part, but their life-work 
was completed ; they had sown and reaped their harvest, and we could 
not expect to keep them much longer. We cannot understand this last 
call, summoning one in the prime of life to leave a loyal and devoted 
family, summoning one doing so much for us all, and taking from this 
Association one of its most active and earnest members, an ever-ready 
writer, a bright and happy speaker, a conscientious and most efficient 
officer, who at all times was kind and charitable, but a courageous de- 
fender of the right, and an unswerving Friend. Here, too, we had 
another striking example of an individual living her creed with no rou- 
tine professions but a strict obedience to that which the Divine Light 
revealed to be her duty, regardless of what man might say. 

‘* We cannot chide the will of Providence ; we must not grieve for 
her who beyond all earthly solicitude must sit if ever one did, upon 
the Heavenly throne. We mourn for ourselves; we cannot help it. 
The hour is dark ; our hearts are weeping ; and we can only bury our 
sorrow in the hope of a future happy meeting with the self-sacrificing 
life and joyous spirit of our departed and honored associate and secre- 
tary, Esther Potts.’’ 

L. H. SATTERTHWAITE, Secretary pro tem. 


Moorestown, N. J.—At a regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association, held in Grange Hall, Moorestown, Third month 13, with 
the president, Henry B. Coles, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were approved. Annual reports 
were received from the Treasurer, Joseph L. Thomas, and from the 
Discipline, Literature, History, and Current Topics committees. 

‘The Executive Committee sent in its regular monthly report. Two 
new members were added to our list, making a total of 95. 

In accordance with the program, Hannah D. Hilton read a paper 
on the ‘‘ Development of Religious Thought from the Time of John 
Wiclife to that of George Fox,” and Miriam J. Evans reviewed chap- 
ters vii., viii., and ix. of Volume 1. of ‘* Janney’s History.”’ 

A welcome visitor, Robert S. Haviland, of Chappaqua, N. Y., 
was with us and encouraged us to proceed in our work, that “ Mind 
the Light ” was as forcible now as when first uttered. He spoke of 
evolution in Friends’ beliet, and reminded us that it was still in pro- 
cess, that there must be advancement, progress, and that the world 
needed the work of Friends. These and other sentiments from him 
were listened to with much interest, and we wished he might be often 
with us. 

The officers elected to serve the Association next year are : presi- 
dent, Edward Roberts, Jr. ; vice-presidents, David R. Lippincott and 
s. Thornton Hollingshead; secretary, Eliza G. Holmes; treasurer, 
Frank M. Bartram; Executive Committee, Catherine B. Lippincott, 
John M. Lippincott, Henry B. Coles, James H. Atkinson, Sarah E. 
Gillingham, Gertrude E. Roberts. 

After roll call and silence the meeting adjourned. 

MARTHA H. HOLLINSHEAD, Secretary. 


—It is reported from Rochester that Benjamin Ide Wheeler, head 
of the Greek Department of Cornell University, is to succeed Dr. Hill 


as President of Rochester University. 
American School at Athens. 


Professor Wheeler is now at the 








LITERARY NOTES. 
Mechans’ Monthty for this month has for its Prang colored plate a 
representation of the beautiful blue Rocky Mountain columbine, Treat- 
ing of bees and clover, the conclusion is reached that they are non- 
essential in the production of seed. Whether animals can be thor- 
oughly frozen through and through and escape with life is freely dis- 
cussed. The forestry question is discussed, showing by an illustration 
from a New Jersey pine forest how to provide against forest fires. The 


question of corn, growing after 3,000 years old, is discussed, the editors 
doubting the fact. 


Perhaps the most notable article in Scribner's Magazine, this 
month, is that by Henry Norman, of the London daily Chronicle, who 
was in this country a few weeks ago writing for his newspaper on the 
Venezuelan affair. He gives his paper the caption of ‘“* The Quarrel 
of the English-Speaking Peoples."’ He is a decided advocate of the 
principle of arbitration, and he believes that the United States would 
simplify relations in future if it should definitely, through Congress, 
define the Monroe Doctrine as it is accepted by this Government. He 
closes with an enumeration of certain domestic problems that press 
upon the attention of the United States. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
BIRDS AND BONNETS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I AM very glad to see in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL a remon- 


strance against the use of birds as an adornment for the head. The | 
slaughter of so many birds for this purpose has long been a source of 


trial to me. M. G. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 


We, members of the Universal Peace Union and of the Pennsylvania 
Peace Society, having heard that the women of England, France, and 
Germany, have associated themselves together to form Women’s In- 
ternational Peace Societies, do hereby tender them our sincere con- 
gratulations in so doing. 
claimed our attention, and similar societies are now being organized in 
the United States. Thus, the ties that bind us together will become 
strengthened and the cause to which we are devoted will receive a 
fresh impetus. We believe that in all reforms to benefit mankind, the 
aid of woman is imperatively required. Her sensibility, tact, and 
prompt action render her an efficient aid in every good work. Her 
sympathy and readiness to relieve distress of every kind is well known, 


and especially appreciated, and her help during times of famine, pesti- | 


lence, or war is most invaluable. Hence we cannot doubt that your 
efforts for the pacification of mankind will hasten the settlement of the 
various disputes now pending in Europe and other parts of the world. 
We therefore welcome you as earnest workers in the cause so dear to 
us, wishing you full and speedy success in all your endeavors to pro- 
mote such a policy as will tend to the harmony of all the nations of 
the earth. Joun COLLIns, (and others). 


SPRING SONG. 
THE boughs are heavy with blossom 
The grass grows deep on the lawn— 
Sweeter and ever sweeter 
The blackbird pipes to the dawn. 


The paths lie pale in the twilight, 
As pale as a ring-dove’s breast ; 
The birchwood is blue and silver— 
A faint rose fades in the west. 


O, air of the April gloaming, 
O, wind of the linnet’s wing— 
There is little else to be glad for, 
But my heart is glad of the spring. 
—Rosameond Marriott-Watson, in Scribner's. 


TWO MAIDENS. 


I KNOW a winsome little maid, 
So fair to see— 
Her face is like a dainty flower. 
So lovingly 
She looks upon this world of ours, 
And all who pass, 
That sweet contentment makes beautiful 
My little lass. 


I know another maiden well, 
She might be fair— 





This important auxiliary work has also 





| which women go, find it profitable to sell books. 
cigar stores, to which men go, never find it profitable to 


_ title addresses a distinctly feminine audience. 
| are for the most part written and published for women. 


|} one man. 


| rarely do. 


| literature and current books they rarely have any. 


Her cheek is like a rose-leaf soft, 
Like gold her hair. 

But ah! her face is marred by frowns, 
Her eyes by tears, 

For none can please. 
Of coming years. 


I dread to think 


Would you, dear, grow to beauty rare 
In thought and deed ? 
Then learn the lesson these two teach 
To those who heed, 
And in your heart, as life begins, 
Give this truth place : 
’Tis only lovely thoughts can make 
A lovely face. 
— Gertrude Morton Cannon, in St. Nicholas. 


CONTENT. 

THERE is a jewel which no Indian mine can buy, 
No chemic art can counterfeit ; 
It makes men rich in greatest poverty, 
Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to gold, 
The homely whistle to sweet music’s strain ; 
Seldom it comes, to few from Heaven sent, 
That much in little, —all in naught—Content. 

— Unknown Author of the end of the 16th Century. 


CorFEE PLants. — Coffee plants are usually raised 


| from seeds sown in beds, upon the mountains, where the 


thermometer varies from fifty-five degrees Fahrenheit in 
winter to eighty degrees in the height of summer. When 
they are two years old, the small shoots are set out in 
rows six feet apart each way. In three years they begin 
to yield. They are increasingly fruitful for fifteen or 
twenty years, and live for acentury. The trees bloom 
in February in Guadaloupe, the fruit ripens from August 
to December, but blooms and green fruit and the ripened 
berry may be sometimes seen at once during the latter 
part of the year. The berry is red, of the size and color 
of a cherry, and coffee is made from the kernel, or seed, 
which is divided into two hemispheres. This seed goes 
through a variety of processes before it becomes the coffee 
of commerce and is prepared for use in the delicious 
beverage which is known all over the world. Most of 
the coffee of the French islands goes naturally to France, 
but it is not so cheap as the South American product, 


| and its cultivation is encouraged by government bounties. 


The coffee and sugar interests do not conflict, for the 
former occupies the highland and the latter the lowland. 
— New York Observer. 


THE READING oF Booxs.—Have men stopped read- 


ing books? It looks like it. The dry goods stores, to 


The 


sell anything but newspapers and periodicals. 
are notoriously edited for women. Newspapers are edited 
for both sexes. The Ladies’ Home Journal, which claims 
the largest circulation among magazines, by its very 
The novels 


The latter 


In the book stores there are five women buying books to 
Every man with a wide acquaintance knows 
that while women are always talking about books men 
As for masculine college students their closest 
reading is given to the sporting column of our dailies. 
They always have opinions about foot-ball teams. On 
Any 
man who comes in contact with recent college graduates 


_ will be amazed to find how few books they have read and 


how little they care about them. Why should they? It 


| is not in libraries that the chief honors of college life are 


to day won.—Philadelphia Press. 
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VISIT TO HAMPTON SCHOOL. 

Part of the letter published last week, ‘‘ A Visit to Old Point 
Comfort.” 
AFTER a late breakfast at the Hygeia, and a brief exam- 
ination of our surroundings, a considerable company 
visited the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, — 
for colored and Indian children. Nothwithstanding the 
size of our party, good management on the part of the 
school officials enabled us to see the greater portion of 
the buildings without inconvenience, a small number 
being assigned toa guide who took a certain locality, 
while other guides led their respective charges in other 
directions, one party frequently reaching a building just 
as another was leaving it. Our guide was a young colored 
man who interested us greatly ; one could not fail to note 
the influence of education on both mind and bearing. 
His well modulated voice, admirable choice of language, 
and clear and concise explanations, were delightful to 
listen to. We first visited the printing-office, where the 
weekly newspaper, the Hampton Bulletin, and the monthly 
magazine, the Southern Workman, are set up and printed ; 
a great deal of work is turned out by the students, in- 
cluding the ménu cards and other work for the hotel. We 
were forcibly reminded of the Schofield School, at Aiken, 
S. C. Indeed the difference between the two, so far as 
so short an examination enabled us to judge, was mainly 
one of extent, the Hampton school being much larger 
and more complete, and the opportunities for disposing 
of the products of the various shops largely in its favor. 
In the tailor shop both sexes, of both races, were em- 
ployed in various lines of work in mending and making. 
All the clothing required by the pupils is made here, and 
we were interested in seeing that the pressing was done 
The machine shop, the carpentry and 


by electricity. 
wood-working departments were then visited, and with 


much interest. We learned that the Indian boys generally 
chose the blacksmithing and machinery trades, while the 
colored students inclined more to the carpentry and 
lighter occupations. An inquiry as to the relative 
adaptability of the two races in industrial work, elicited 
the reply that at first the Indian appeared dull and in 
some degree stupid ; he was slow to take hold of and 
grasp an idea, but after a few months’ work he improved 
rapidly, and was then able to keep fully abreast of the 
colored worker. There can be no question as to the ad- 
vantage, to the Indian at least, of this mingling of the 
races in industrial work. The colored youth by the time 
he commences to learn a trade has learned the necessity 
of application, a quality which the Indian appears to be 
deficient in; he, is however, not indifferent to the 
superiority of his colored brother in this respect, and 
soon seeks to emulate him in it. This is by no means 
the only advantage derived from the association, and the 
two races live and work together in perfect accord. 

One of the most interesting exhibitions was the saw- 
mill, in which about seven million feet of logs are cut 
up annually. The logs, just as they come from the raft, 
are piled on a platform alongside of a track upon which 
runs a flat car with an adjusting apparatus, which in its 
turn runs past the saw, (an endless band of steel, about 
nine inches wide, with wicked looking teeth at least an 
inch long.) The log, by the aid of levers, is thrown into 
guides at the side of the car; it is then impelled against 
the saw, and a slab of bark is cut from one side. The 
car is then reversed with lightning-like rapidity ; a lever 
moves the log an inch forward, the car is again propelled 
and aboard is cut off. While the cutting process is 
being repeated, the boards as they come from that saw 
are carried along on a table fitted with automatic carriers, 


and directed between two circular saws which cut them to 
the required width, they are then whirled along by 
another set of carriers to the drving room. The refuse 
is thrown to the other side and is carried up an inclined 
platform, fitted with small circular blades, which cut it up 
into short lengths ; these are pushed over the edge of the 
cutting table into a long trough and are carried some dis- 
tance to an opening in the floor resembling a mill hopper, 
from whence they are carried by several ducts to the fur- 
naces to be used as fuel. After the log has been cut to 
about one-half of its diameter it is thrown upwards by 
an automatic movement, turns over, settles back again 
on the guides to its original position and the operation is 
repeated until it is all cut up; the time required to cut a 
log is about three minutes. 

We were shown some very fine work in the carpentry 
and joining shops, both in making and polishing ; also an 
oak mantel which we were told was made as a sample by 
which a contract was obtained to fit up a new hotel about 
to be erected at Newport News. This enterprising and 
growing place affords plenty of opportunity for Hampton 
work; a large number of sashes and doors are being 
made under contract for the new buildings that are going 
up there. From here we went to the green-houses; it 
would take entirely too long to say all we would like to 
say about this work, but one of the colored students in 
this branch will graduate in the summer and the people 
of Newport News are waiting for him to establish a green- 
house at that place, where one is greatly needed. Our 
next point was the library ; the first object that attracted 
us on entering the building was a portrait of Whittier on 
one side of the staircase ; on the left of the entrance is a 
room floored, wainscoted and ceiled in oak and other 
woods, done by the students as a sample of their work ; 
it was certainly an admirable specimen of carefully 
finished and beautiful workmanship. We looked eagerly 
among the portraits which adorn the walls of the build- 
ing, for that of Mary Anna Longstreth, which we had 
understood was to be found there, but in vain; but we 
did find that her memory was held in high esteem. There 
was a large table in the library-room filled with weekly 
and monthly periodicals and magazines, including the 
leading publications of most of the different denomi- 
nations. 

As we were leaving the library the chimes in the clock 
tower of the Memorial Chapel prefaced the noon hour; 
the twelve strokes of the bell were followed by several 
tunes played by a young Indian, whom we afterward re- 
cognised as a member of the band. We then entered 
the chapel, a beautiful structure of red brick outside, and 
of yellow brick in, with oak finishings and stained glass 
windows ; there, as everywhere we went, was a portrait of 
the honored and beloved founder, Gen. S. C. Armstrong, 
and our guide spoke beautifully of that dedicated life and 
its fruitful results. He said, in closing, that when Gen. 
Armstrong felt conscious of approaching death he ordered 
that he should be given only a simple military funeral ; 
that no monument should be erected over his grave ; that 
no building on the school ground should be named after 
him, and also that no friend of his should attempt to 
write his life; he asked this, he said, in the interest of 
truth, feeling assured that no life of a public man could 
be written which could be exactly true ; and, the young man 
continued, ‘‘a personal friend of his erected this beauti- 
ful chapel to his memory, and in respect to the founder’s 
wish it was named simply ‘Memorial Chapel,’ and no 
one knows of whom it is a memorial except he be told as 
I am telling you.’’ The modest, unaffected speech of the 
young and earnest student was as fitting a tribute as the 
beautiful structure itself to the memory of that noble, 
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simple hearted, devoted friend of the colored man and 
the Indian. 

But it was now dinner time, and we hastened to the 
dining hall, whither the girls had preceded us. In the 
distance we saw the boys coming in military order, at the 
«« double quick,’’ to the music of the band. After some 
evolutions on the lawn in front of the hall, they marched 
into the building and we followed them. Standing each 
behind his or her chair, they awaited the signal. A small 
company of young men advanced to the door-way con- 
necting the two dining rooms. At the sound of the elec- 
tric bell the busy tongues were hushed ; at a second bell 
grace was sung by the little group alluded to, and at the 
third bell all took their seats, girls on one side of each 
table, boys on the other. The fare seemed plain but 
ample, and by no means abashed by the many eyes upon 
them, the young officers seated at either end of the tables 
fulfilled the duties of their positions. With a final look 
at the hundreds of cheerful and contented faces we left 
the hall, took leave of our faithful guide, and returned 
to our hotel to take part in a similar performance, which, 
although surrounded by all the splendor of wealth and 
fashion, it is doubtful if it were better enjoyed or of more 
benefit to the system than the simple but hearty meal which 
we had but recently seen begun. 

RoBERT TILNEY. 


A PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN. 
Natioral Temperance Advocate. 


No one doubts that children would be safer in prosecut- 
ing the journey of life were they fortified against tempta- 
tion by the principle of abstinence. 
duty of parents? Why should they deny their children 
the additional protection which this principle affords,and 
in the inculcation of this principle, how important its 
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HENRY NORMAN'S VIEW OF US. 


Scribner’s Magazine, 
As I hope 1 am safe from the charge of prejudice against 
America, perhaps I may be permitted to suggest one or two 
matters which seem to me to receive from Americans less 
consideration than they deserve. To begin with, the 
somewhat alarming nature of the domestic problems of 
the United States which call for solution. In the first 
place, the growth of the Roman Catholic power in the 
United States, with its immovable hatred of the unde- 
nominational national school, seems to me one of the 
most alarming signs of the times. Secondly, the almost 
inconceivable growth of capitalist organizations is another. 
Thirdly, the rapid growth of the foreign element with 


| the American commonwealth is surely ground for deep 


anxiety. The foreign-born and their immediate descend- 


| ants already exceed the number of native-born north of 


ity.”’ 


Mason and Dixon’s line. Every large city in this area is 
politically controlled by the votes of this foreign popu- 
lation, and its police and administrative officers are drawn 
almost exclusively from the same source. Sixty-three 
per cent. of the liquor dealers are foreign-born, and 60 
per cent. of the saloon keepers. North of Mason and 
Dixon’s line there are a million and a half of total aliens. 
It has actually been proposed to abolish the English 
language as the vehicle of school instruction in a certain 
district. ‘* The one thing you shall ask for in vain in the 
chief city of America is a distinctly American commun- 
Fourthly, while we in England are laboring 
earnestly on behalf of the ‘‘ living wages’’ for the work- 
ing classes, the tendency in America, at any rate among 


the foreign-born, seems to be to sink below it. 


What, then, is the | 


practice on the part of parents. How grievously do some | 


pareuts mistake their relation to their little ones. Flowers 
they think they are to perfume their wilderness journey ! 
Yes, and if cultivated they will bloom and diffuse a sweet 
fragrance for ever, but if neglected,no deserted garden will 
send forth an influence half so noxious. Images of beauty, 
to impart to life the spirit of poetry! Ah, in that little 
one, now so apparently simple, there is a nature that may 
yet outrival an angel’s grace or a devil’s malignity. 
Playthings ! 
chair, or nestling in the parent’s bosom, they could stand 
up in the fullness of maturity, developed character, would 
not the parent grow pale and tremble before them? Go 
to yonder prison; enter its gloomiest and most securely 
guarded cell. Mark that sullen, hardened man, and as 
you shrink from the being whom a seductive world has 
betrayed, recollect that that countenance, so scowling, 
once sent joy to a mother’s heart, and that hardened na. 
ture was once tender and pliable. And had that father, 


THE DirFICuLTies oF TRoPICcAL CLIMATES.—In America 
it is in the uplands of Mexico, Peru, and Bolivia, or along 
the arid coast of the Pacific, and not in the real tropical 
climate of Brazil, where the Spaniards have succeeded 
most fully. They have also done well in Cuba, to be sure, 
but the cases are entirely dissimilar. And to reason 
from the French success in Algeria, that the same would 
ensue in the Congo basin, in Madagascar, or in Cochin 


| China is totally to misconceive the real limitations of a 


If when gamboling around the parent’s | 


as he proudly viewed his boy, and that mother as she | 


yearned over her first-born child, abandoned the ensnar- | perspiration is most retarded by moisture in the atmos- 


ing art of drinking and instilled into the opening mind 
a sense of its dangerous tendencies, this day might have 
found that desolate home happy, and one unfit for com- 
munion with his race an ornament of society and the 
stay of his parents’ declining years. 

Upon all temperance workers we urge the claims of 
the children. If they would work to the best advantage, 
we plead with them to increase their efforts for the young 
—not that we would have them cease all efforts to reclaim 
and influence the old, but, while they are seeking to 
‘* cure ’’ we pray they forget not to “ prevent.”’ 


tropical climate. The relative difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in these several cases may be roughly indicated by 
the mortality of soldiers. In Cochin China it is almost 
exactly double that in Tunis; and this is, roughly speak- 
ing, a measure of the difference between a mere torrid 
climate as distinguished from one which is very humid as 
well as hot, for humidity means that malaria is superadded 
to all the other difficulties inherent in climate alone. 

The heat in a tropical climate becomes important but 
indirectly, because it is the cause of humidity and gener- 
ally accompanies it. In the temperate regions humidity 
goes with cool weather except in the dog days, while 
within the tropics heat prevails just when radiation through 


phere. This, in combination with the enforced lack of 
exercise and its attendant excretion, forms the double 
cause of physiologic disturbances. The blood is not 
properly purified and anemia ensues, if the more immedi- 


| ate effects do not manifest themselves in intestinal dis- 


orders. 

Everything which conduces to give a variety to the 
climate of the tropics affords relief. The alternating sea 
and land breezes of islands make them more amenable to 
European civilization. Especially when these islands are 
volcanic or mountainous is the strength of these tempering 
elements increased.—Prof. William Z. Ripley, in Popular 
Science Monthly 





‘** COMFORT ONE ANOTHER.”’ 

COMFORT one another 

For the way is often dreary, 

And the feet are often weary, 
And the heart is very sad. 

There is heavy burden-bearing, 

When it seems that none are caring, 
And we half forget that ever we were glad. 


Comfort one another 
With the hand-clasp tender, 
With the sweetness love can render, 
And the look of friendly eyes. 
Do not wait with grace unspoken, 
While life's daily bread is broken — 
Gentle speech is oft like manna from the skies. 
— Margaret E. Sangster. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

IN Scribner's Magazine, Professor John Trowbridge, of Harvard, de- 
scribes the ‘‘ cathode’’ ray photography. He says: Now one of 
the first questions I have been asked in regard to these rays is this, 
“* How did you obtain a light so intense that you could take photo- 
graphs through a board an inch thick?’’ The answer is this: The 
light is not intense to the eye. It does not appear as bright as that of 
a fire-fly; indeed, it cannot be seen on the darkest night at a distance 
of three hundred feet. Yet a candle can be distinguished on a simi- 
lar night at least a mile. But the rays of a candle are entirely cut off 
from a photographic plate by a sheet of pasteboard a sixteenth of an 
inch thick, or even less. The cathode rays are intense, however, to 
the photographic plate, which can be termed the photographic eye. 


—Dr. Ball, the eminent naturalist, says that the whaling and seal- 
ing industries in Alaska are practically exhausted. 


—Orange growing is being abandoned on the peninsula of Lower 
California, and the orchardists are cutting down their trees and plant- 
ing the land with coffee, cotton, and sugar cane. The low prices ob- 
tained lately for oranges grown on the peninsula have discouraged the 
growers, and they believe more profit will be derived from the other 
crops, especially from cotton, which grows well. 


—There is great activity in the oil region of southeastern Kansas, 
and much is doing, both in the boring of new wells and in the devel- 
opment of wells already put down to oil. Some 2,000 will be opened 
in that region within the next six months. 


—Three of the largest olive groves in the world are being planted 
in Southern California. One grove, of 400 acres, in Orange county, 
will contain 40,000 trees. Another, near Colton, will have 34,000 
trees, and the third, near Pomona, will have 24,000 trees. There is 
more olive planting in California this season than at any previous 
time, the boom being due to the increased popularity of California 
olives in American markets. The olive crop of Southern California 
last season was worth $120,000, and the growers say that three times 
the amount of fruit could have been sold. 


—It is remarkable what a continuous hold on popular favor is pos- 
sessed by the carnation. It was employed by the ancient Romans, 
2,000 years ago, to make chaplets for their deities at festivals in their 
honor. It is botanically known as Dianthus, which, literally trans 
lated, is ‘‘ Flower of the Gods.’’ Florists tell us that it is one of the 
most popular of all used in the cut-flower trade. No flower, not even 
the rose, can be taken from the list of cut flowers whose loss would be 
so severely felt as would the disappearance of the carnation.—Aeehans’ 
Monthly. 


—Mme. Jean Schmahl, editor of the Avant Couriére, has just suc- 
ceeded in carrying through the French Chamber of Deputies a bill 
giving married women the control of their own earnings. Hitherto, 
whether a married woman earned a dollar by taking in washing or a 
thousand dollars by writing a successfnl book, the money belonged ex- 
clusively to her husband. This led to great hardship, especially 
among poor working women with drunken husbands. It has cost 
Mme. Schmahl years of patient, tactful, and persistent effort to get the 
law amended ; but the measure finally passed by a unanimous vote.— 
Woman's Journal. 


—For all the competition from new and improved varieties of 
apples, the Baldwin and Greening apples form the bulk of what are 
sold in the Eastern markets during spring. Considering the long time 
these two varieties have been under cultivation, it must be conceded 
that they do not aid very much the notion that varieties wear out.— 
Meehans’ Monthly. 


—Neal Dow, of Maine, was 92 years old onthe 2oth ult. He is re- 
markably vigorous. ‘‘ His mental powers,’’ says the Boston 7ranscript, 
‘* have not as yet felt the touch of age, and during the late municipal 
campaign he wrote a series of letters for a local paper, in which he 
assailed those to whom he was opposed with all his old-time vigor. 
Last summer he traveled freely, and responded to many calls for his 
services as a public speaker, “In the early summer he addressed a 
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great number of out-door meetings in Portland, and in the fall spoke to 
at least 6,000 people at Old Orchard. During the year he wrote much 
for publication, and kept up his great correspondence with temperance 
workers all over the world.” 

—There are five millions of ‘ orthodox’’ Jews resident in the 
dominions of the Czar of Russia, but in the ukase concerning the cele- 
bration of his coronation next month they are not mentioned. Every 
other section of the Russian people is invited to be present by dele- 
gates. It is believed that this foreshadows the approach of a new era 
of Jewish persecution. 

—The growth of the honey industry in this country has been very 
rapid. According to the last census the production during the pre- 
ceding year was 63,398,327 pounds, compared with only 25,743,208 
pounds ten years earlier. It is not generally known that lowa led in 
production with 6,813,000 pounds, although Utah and other Western 


| States have increased heavily. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

AFFAIRS in South Africa are considered to be in a critical condition. 
The Boers in the Transvaal Republic, and the Dutch elements friendly 
to them in the Orange Free State and Cape Colony are believed to be 
preparing to resist the expected application of military force by Eng- 
land. ‘They are quite strong in fighting men, and considerable numbers 
of Germans have quietly come to aid them within the last few months. 
A force of 20,000 English troops, it is reported, was intended to be 
sent to coerce the Boers, but this, it is now declared, would be en- 
tirely inadequate. President Kriiger, who has been expected for two 
months to come to England to ‘‘ confer’’ with the Government there, 
has avoided doing so, and it is now believed will not come atall. If 
war should begin in South Africa it is feared it would involve all the 
English-speaking on one side and the Dutch elements on the other. 


THE conference committee of the two houses of Congress have 
agreed on the Cuban resolutions proposed by the Senate, and it is ex- 
pected that they will be adopted, now, in each branch of Congress, 
with little further discussion. The revolutionists in Cuba have received 
important aid in men, and munitions of war, by expeditions which 
have successfully reached the island from this country. 

TuRKEY has withdrawn her minister from this country, it is sup- 
posed in resentment of the resolutions of Congress condemning the 
massacres of the Armenian Christians. Our minister to Turkey, A. W. 
Terrell, is said to be on his way to this country. If “ diplomatic re- 
lations’’ are to be suspended between the two countries, it appears un- 
certain what can be done for the Armenians by Clara Barton or other 
Americans. 


THE French Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Berthelot, has resigned 
his position on account of opposition to some of his actions in regard to 
the English expedition to the Soudan. 


THE London Chronicle (the newspaper which sent one of its edi- 
tors, Henry Norman, to this country, to write on the Venezuela ques- 
tion), in its issue of the 30th ult., denounces the demand that is grow- 
ing in certain English newspapers in favor of sending a powerful mili- 
tary expedition to South Africa. The Chronicle ascribes the demand 
to an anti- Boer propaganda that is being pushed by a ring of capitalists. 


BALLINGTON ‘Booru and his wife addressed a large meeting in this 
city on the evening of the 3oth ult., and inaugurated here their new 
movement, “ the Volunteers.”” The former, in his speech, said, ‘It 
is our unchangeable determination not to receive any overtures from 
any one in the old organization and to enter- into no negotiations of 
that kind for the purpose of bringing us back to the Army.” 


AFTER a struggle for the recognition of organized labor, lasting 
five weeks, the strike of the 6,000 Baltimore garment workers has been 
* declared off.”” The workers say they will resume the struggle at 
‘a more propitious time.” 

THE bill introduced into the United States House of Representa- 
tives by Representative N. M. Curtis, of New York, to diminish the 
number of cases in which (under the United States laws) capital pun- 
ishment may be inflicted, has passed that body, and is pending in the 
Senate. It has been favorably reported from the committee in charge 
of the subject. 


THERE has been an outbreak of the Matabele native tribes in South 
Africa, against the English, and dispatches from there indicate a seri- 
ous and wide-spread disturbance. 


AN adjournment of Congress at an earlier date than usual is now 
thought probable. Representative Dingley, of Maine, Chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, stated on the 31!st ult. that from 
present appearances Congress ‘‘ could adjourn by the 15th of May.” 

THE official figures of the United States Government receipts and 
expenditures for last month show a deficit for the month of $1,250,000 
and for the fiscal year to date (nine months) of $19,000,000. 

Ex-PRESIDENT HARRISON’S marriage to Mrs. Dimmick, the niece 
of his first wife, will occur in New York city on the 6th instant. He 
left Indianapolis on the 31st ult. for New York. 
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; OCULISTS’ PRESCRIPTION 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


Work Guaranteed. 
G'asses adjusted free of charge. 


Prices Moderate. 


L 
NEW 


list, regardless of selling price, viz: $42.20 
CASH PRICE AT THE WORKS 


by having them 
White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. 
cannot be weé/ painted with anything else. 
be sure of 
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PORT’S 


ESTABLISHED i674. 
Has the highest commercial rating by the Pennsylvania Board of Agriculture on the 


IS MADE by saving it, and 
is no better way to save it 
in preserving your buildings 
well painted with Pure 
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getting 


== | Pure White Lead 


examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 

| For colors use National 
Ltn | White Lead Tinting Colors; they are the 

best and most permanent; prepared ex- 
ly for tinting Pure White Lead. 


Pamphiet givir 


Leap Co.’s Pure 


wmation and card showing samples 
cards pictures of twelve houses of different 
vari © combinations of shades forwarded 
those intending to paint 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
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RECTIFIED 
PHOSPHATE 
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Mudge Patent Canner. 


Berries and other 


The Quickest, Cheapest 
and Easiest Method of 
Canrging Fruits and Veg- 
etables. 

fruits too ripe for transportation may be suc- 


cessfully canned by this process, eithe: with or without sugar, 


retaining form and flavor. 
Prices within the reach of all. 


Any person can successfully operate. 
For particulars, address 


JOHN L. GAUMER & CO., 1101 Race St., Philadelphia. 


A beok of recipes by Mrs.S T. RORER, given with each canner sold 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging: 


for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 


&#@ Orders by mail attended to promptly. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Pa 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
Jobbing Attended To. 

1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
& R. RicHaRpes, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2232 Wallace Street. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its meritsasa WASH RLUE have been fully tested | 


and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


5. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila.. Pa. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to amy Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnat St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Beniamin Green, 


33 North Second Street, | 


Philadelphia. 
CARPETINGS. 


Spring lines of Patterns and Colorings 
now complete. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


| NOTICES. 


*.* The semi-annual meeting of the Salem 
| First-day School Union will be held at Mickle- 
ton, N. J., Seventh-day, Fourth month 11, at 
10 o'clock a. m. 

The subjects for consideration are : 
1. Methods of teaching and Use of the Les- 
son Leaves. 
2. Our Society at the Present. 
A cordial invitation extended to all interested. 
Joun G. BorTON, \ Clerks 
ELLEN M. Coiss, f ~°"** 
*,* Abington First-day School Union will be 
held at Gwynedd, Fourth month 18, 1896, at 
10 o'clock, a. m. Subjects for consideration : 
“Is there an indication that the mission of 
the Society of Friends is nearly ended ? and that 
their principles are being accepted by other re- 
ligious denominations ? ”’ 
‘* How may we best induce all who attend 
meeting to remain at First-day School ?” 
All interested in First-day School work are 
cordially invited. 
ANNA MOORE, s 
JoserH S. Evans, \ Clerks. 
*.* The semi-annual meeting of Western 
First-day School Union will be held at Centre 
meeting-house, Delaware, the 18th of Fourth 
month, 1896, at 10 o'clock, a.m. An invita- 
tion is extended to all interested to attend. 
I, FRANK CHANDLER, \ Clerks 
ELLEN P. Way, j P 





| *.* The regular meeting of Concord First- 
day School Union will be held at Darby (Pa.), 
Friends’ meeting house, on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 18, 1896, convening at 10 a.m. The 
presence of all interested is earnestly desired. 
HERBERT P. WorTH, ° Clerks 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, } , 
*.* A Temperance Conference, under care of 
Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will 
be held at Hockessin, on First-day, Fourth 
month 19, at 2 p. m. 
All are cordially invited. 
SARAH C. Bootn, Rec. Clerk. 


*.* A meeting for worship will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen Street, 
West Philadelphia, Fourth month 5, 1896, at 3 
>. m. 

. A cordial invitation is extended to Ministering 
Friends, and all who are interested in destitute 
children. S. T. R. EAvenson, M. D. 


*,* A conference of teachers, parents, school 


| committees, and others, will be held under the 
care of the Educational Committee of Philadel- 
| phia Yearly Meeting, on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 11, at Race Street meeting-house, at 10 
a.m. Subject: A review of Dr. Stanley Hall’s 
Lecture of Second month 1, by Dr. Charles 
DeGarmo, and Mary J. Elliott. 
All interested are invited to participate. 
Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk. 


*.* A meeting of Philadelphia First-day 
School Union will be held in Race Street meet- 
ing-house, on Sixth-day evening, Fourth month 
10, 1896, at 8 o’clock. The following question 
will be presented for consideration : 

‘* Is it desirable to continue the present man- 
ner of preparing our Lesson Leaves, or should 
| we return to the International Series ?” 

All interested in First day School work are 
invited. Isaac H. HILLBorn, 

ANNA K. Way, } Clerks. 





*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
| ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments: Green St. Meeting, Fourth month 12; 
Frankford Meeting, Fourth month 26. 
. Cuas. E. THomas, Clerk. 
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*,* Friends Charity Fuel Association will 
bold its closing meeting for this season to-night 
in Parlor, 1520 Race St., at 8 p.m. Members 
are desired to attend. 

Wo. Heacock, Clerk. 


*,* Philadelphia Yearly Meeting.—a Com- 
mittee has been appointed to assist in finding 
boarding places for Friends proposing to be in 
attendance : 

Tamar Hartley, 

Sarah L. Haines, 

Matilda K. Lobb, 

Charles E. Thomas, 

Martha D. Hough, 
orin care of Friends’ 
Race Street. 


1511 Swain St. 
1513 Marshall St. 
1708 .N. 18th St. 
868 N. 26th St. 
1340 Spruce St. 
Book Association, 1500 


*.* At the meeting of Friends’ Temperance 
Workers, 17th St. and Girard Ave., Sixth-day, 
Fourth month 10, 1896, at 8 p. m., an illustrated 
lecture will be given by G. F. Ritchings, show- 
ing ‘‘ The Progress of the Colored Race.”’ 

*.* Circular meeting at Providence, Dela- 
ware Co., Fourth month §, at 3 o’clock. 

ANNA M. HARVEY, Clerk. 


*,* The next regular meeting of the Young 
Temperance Workers of West Philadelphia, 
will be held at the meeting-house, 35th street 
and Lancaster avenue, on Fourth-day evening, 
F urth month 18,at 8 o’clock sharp. Interest- 
ing exercises have been prepared, including a 
debate on the question : resolved, ‘* This Coun- 
try is not a Christian Nation.” Six good de- 
baters will take part in this discussion, and it 
will afterwards be thrown open to the meeting. 
It is hoped that we will have a large attendance. 

EpwaArRD C. D1xon, President. 
Brssiz M. ROBERTS, Secretary. 


*,* The Philanthropic Committee of Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting is desirous of corre- 
sponding with Friends (in this quarter) en- 
gaged in charitable work, with the view of 
systematizing report of same. Address 

Anna K. Way, 

1520 N. 2oth st. 
RACHEL A. CHILD, 

2124 Green st. 


Clerks. 


*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mittee of New York Yearly Meeting : 
FourTH MONTH: 
5. ye 
0 





which you'll find 
on every box of 


ELECTRO- 
SILICON 


marks the genu- 
ine, and is a guarantee of the 


Best Silver Polish Known. 


Send for trial quantity 
and fac-simile of box. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New Yor': 


Grocers sell it. 


REMOVAL. 


On account of the disastrous fire at — 
Chestnut Streeet, which 
Destroyed the Studio of 
ELISA H. SCHOFIELD, 
with all its contents, she will continue work at 
1027 Market Street, where she will be glad to 
receive orders from her patrons and friends. 


“This Little Maid in Red 
_ 
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my Vigor. belongs 


to health. Health to well-fed 
bodies. It’s easy to feed some 
people, but proper nourishment 
for the invalid, the convalescent 


On and the dyspeptic is 


hard to obtain. 
a perfect lM strengthens and nour- 


ishes the system; restores the appetite 


Somatose-Biscuit, 10% Somatose. A 
valuable addition to the diet. 


| 

Runkel Bros.’ Somatose - Cocoa 
(10% Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids 
and convalescents. A pleasant and strength- 
| ening beverage for table use. 


Runkel Bros.’ Somatose-Choco- 
late( 10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 


| All druggists. Descriptive pamphlets free of 


#  Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agts. 





Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST 
a perfect substitute for the corset, 
constructed on hygienic princi- 
ples. Ypsilanti Union Suits. 
Gertrude Baby Outfits. Orders 
by mail promptly attended to. 

MRS. M. H. SPEAKMAN, 
Successor to Mrs. A. A. Smith, 


Q 1029 Walnut St. 
. 
Kid « « 


Gloves. 


We have been for- 


Gloves, with five 
Foster hooks — the 


most popular fast- 
ener in the world— 
which — alth gh 

enerally sold 
$1.25—we are able 
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AT 77c. PER PAIR 


and pay the postage. 
The newest shades in tan for Sprin 
included, and every pair is ee se 
Money refunded if desired. Send size gen- 
erally worn. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
& QLOTHIER, 


Dry Goods. Philadelphia. 


Your “chimney has as os mach 
to do with your light as your 
lamp has. 

The Index tells what Num- 


ber to get; sent free. 


“Pearl top” or “ pearl 


glass.” 
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Pittsburgh Pa 


‘DREER’S 


RELIABLE 


Seeds,Plants&Bulbs 


= are everywhere known as the Best. Why risk 
= poor ones when the best cost no more, Send 
2 postage stamp for Dreer’s Garden Calendar 
5 for 1896 —richly illustrated ; two colored plates 
E on cover, of popular tiowers, It describes every- 
= thing New and Old, of Merit. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
= 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036, 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN 


is frail humanity’s friend. 

IT EXPANDS the lungs and gives greater 
power. 

IT NOURISHES every part through the 
blood. 

IT REVITALIZES every nerve and revives 
health. 

The sick and the weak should read our book 
of 200 pages, sent free for the asking, with nu- 
merous testimonials and records of surprising 
cures. Home or Office Treatment. Consul- 
tation free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1529 ARCH STREET, PHLIADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royat BAKING PowDER Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


S. P. CRANSTON, | 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3961 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av.) 


M to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled 
= _ and other collections e in all parts of 
ty 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, am Co., Neb. 
JosEPH WEBSTER, bites: WEBSTER, ; 
PETER ER WRIGHT & SONS. 
305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 


LETTERS OF CREDiT 
for Travelers issued available in all parts of the world 


THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


TACOMA AND 
SEATTLE 


MORTGAGES 


COLLECTED FOR NON - RESIDENTS. 


TERMS AND PHILADELPHIA 
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CALVIN PHILIPS, 


CALIFORNIA 
BUILDING, 


WASHINGTON. 
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TACOMA, 
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JOSEPH L. SHOEPIAKER & CO. | 


Salesrooms—4#4 N. 10th and 926 Arch St. 


| JOSEPH R. BO ASS _President. 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North othe Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GENERAL Trust and BanxiNe Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
ExxcuTor, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—erscuting Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, éetc., ete, 
Iaterest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate a for ts or non -residents, etc., etc. 


President, ‘ice- Presidents, and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller » and Jonathan K. Taylor. W M. Byrn. 
Bzecutive Commitiee: Wm. H. 5. Bele, Cee = , Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 


C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorft. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G I = AR D SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 7 » TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Mxecutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, 
MANAGERS 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, maac E H. CLOTHIER, 


H. GAW. 
FRANCIS I. GO GOWEN, PEMBERTON eens. 
GEORGE H. MoFADD JOSIAH M. BACON 

HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesteaBLe Forms of Lire and ENnpowmenT INsvRANOB 
at actual Net Cost. It is Purngty MoTvuat; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLIONS and 
a Sugpivus of over Taeez Miutions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INOONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This Com pany issues its Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Someant'e on = tion after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-ann y. This company also receives deposits, — by check. 

- DIRECTORS . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, “Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W, Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Soliciton, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
BENJAMIN W. RiGHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENES, 


Phillip C. Garrett, 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8S. WING; M of Insurance De ment, ar at ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant t Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, | WOMEN LIKE THESE 


6(1-613 Chestnut Street. 
CAPITAL (subscribed), $500,000 00 | and it costs very little to 
250,600.00 | get them here: 


eeet oe eee 
50 000.00 | Carpet Sweepers (full size), . . $1.50 


SURPLU [eae SS 
UNDIV IDED PROFITS, 10,492.06 - 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Bread and Cake Knives (set of 3) +22 
Fancy Indian Baskets, . . 5c. up. 


Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
Sewing Stands (half = . 50c. up. 
Corner Cabinets, . . . $1. 00 up. 


CONROW, 


blardware and Housefurnishing, 
903-905 MARKET STREET. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. !0th St. Phila, 


entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 


wards, per annum. 


JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


MOPARS 


Nicholag Maria, as 
A. Graht> y ; 
. Sv », 


Spencer , 

John Lucas, Je . 

8. Davis Elwood Becker, 
Edwin 8. Dixon, 

Hood Gilpin, 





Page, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 
John F. Lewis, 
‘Thomas R. Gill. 





